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|From the Farmers’ Herald, England. 
Management of Sheep in England. 

The management of sheep is of such universal im- 
| portance, more especially now that the price of grain 
has fallen so low, that I trust this alone will be suffi- 
cient excuse for the length of this article, in which it 
is my intention to give my own experience, as to 
whether breeding and feeding flocks, should be kept on 
|the same farm; it is not my intention to discuss this. 
|T can only say, I keep both, and believe my return is 
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In the selection of rams, beware of stinting a need- 
ful expense. Employ good rams, whether the flock 
|selected is good or bad; in all cases remuneration 
| will surely follow. If you get perfection in every 
| point so much the better; if not, be careful to select 
those that have good points, in which your flock is de- 
| fective; look wel. to the pedigree. I put my rams 
| with the ewes on the 12th of September; the want of 
|early spring feed is the cause of our being late in this 
|particular. I believe it to be a general thing in this 
| district not to get lambs before February. The rams 
}are taken from the ewes about the middle of Novem- 

ber; if allowed to remain longer with the flock the 
| lambs are worth very little, and the ewe, in all proba- 
bility, would be late the following year, which in the 
end would prove unremunerating. I usually put my 
flock on rape and turnips, about the middle or latter 
| part of September; after having consumed the vetches 
}and rape, and allowed them to run out on the downs 
by day, I take care to get a regular supply of turnips, 
| that they may not be without them during the trying 
}months of autumn, when it is requisite they should 
|not only be kept in good condition, but that they 
| should be improved, to enable them to withstand, with 
_impunity, the severity of the weather, and the trying 
|season of lambing. Perhaps I ought to say after they 
have gone two months in lamb, greater care is requi- 
site, as to the quantity and quality of the food taken 
into the stomach. I presume our flock masters are 
| aware that too much or too little condition have their 
| evil effects. 

Our rape and turnips produce a supply of food for 
the fattening of sheep until they are sold, and for the 
flock to the middle of November. Then follows the 
green round turnip, up to the middle of December, 
after which time it proves too watery for a breeding 
flock. I sow a great breadth of Swedish turnips to 
diminish the consumption of hay, and with the belief 
that its solidity is beneficial to the ewe, as is also its 
nutritive qualities. Before the lambing season com- 
mences, we are careful to get a good store of Swedes 
pitted, for consumption whilst in the yard. The lamb- 
ing season is one that requires the vigilance of the 
farmer throughout—without his attendance—without 
his every effort, both by inducement and otherwise, to 
keep his shepherd continually watchful, he will find to 
his cost that the lambs will be past recovery before 
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they 
hich is one sufficiently capacious to hold four hun- 


are se ailing. Having prepared the yard, 
with a shed the whole length of it, fitted 
h an hospital, and about thirty small pens, we 
proceed to draft out the ewes that are riddled (these 
ure they that lamb the first month, those that lamb the 
month are blued) and place them in the yard, 
e they are taken and put in the pens, 
the stronger ones being afterwards 
pasture adjoining (we put up thatch- 
lles in the pas name a give them shelter), to 
room that follow. I ought to state 
tis pasture one » half of which for the 
ewes and lambs, the other for an outlet during the day 
for the in-lamb ewes. The ewes and lambs are re on 
from the pasture by night, and put in an adj ty 
yard, for two or three successive nights, after ree h, 
they remain in the pasture three or four more, and 
then, if th 1e weather permit, are folded on the Swedes 
in the field when the lambs go in and out of the fold 
by means of crups, and eat the green before the fold. 

The twins are better cared for—they are housed 
longer, and receive corn in addition to the food given 
to the other ewes. 

There are fatal character, both in 
the ewe and lamb, during this trying season, but per- 
haps none more so to the ewe than gangrene. We 

nly bad two this year - of four hundred and fifty, 
being the om ly two we lost during the lambing season. 
We tre as is recommended in the celebrated work 
on she ep oy Mr. S pooner, but our efforts to save life 
have hitherto proved fruitles A good remedy for this 
has yet to “i found—we must trust to 
The sheep being an animal so very sub- 
nilammatory diseases, we must d 
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prevention, 
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rect toi do all in our 
power no! to bruise or otherwise injure any part when 
she requires our assistance. Black oils should be well 
rubbed on the hand before introducing it into the va- 
gina. In the treatment of gargel 1 have been very 
successful. The parts affected are well bathed with 
warm water—as warm as she can bear it—for ten 
minutes, h is followed | by Goulard’s Extract, to be 
well rubbed in, and 2 oz. Epsom salts, with a little 
vinger administered ancl have, in all cases, ef- 
fected a The bathing and the application of 
Goulard’s Extract should repeated two three 
time a day, if necessary. The most fatal disease in 
the lamb that has come under my treatment this year 
I have found to be a curd or ceagulation of milk in 
the stomach or white skit. This, although I have ar- 
rested its prog rress for a time W ne magnesia, also with 
hartshorn, death has invariab] jung an end to their 
sufferings in the course of a. hours. Scour is 
easily stopped at all times by a ‘auieaines recipe of 
Mr. 
Powde red chalk 
“6 catichu 


whic 


cure. 


be or 





Spooner’s: 


1 oz. 
4 drahms. 


vs ginger - ° - 2 ” 
“ opium - - 4 " 


To be mixed carefully with half a pint of peppermint, 
water,and two or three table-spoonfulls given morning 
and night to a sheep, and half this quantity to alamb. 
For sore mouths, either in shee» or lambs, we apply 
gin and salt, or alum water. 
about a fortnight before shearing the ewes, by which 
time we are careful to get a good supply of grass on 
a piece of pasture, that they may run out by day, and 
fold them on vetches, clover, &c. by night, afterwards 
on the young clovers, to be followed by rape and tur- 
nips in September. 
mal is made to appear stronger, by being allowed to 
run until May before being castrated, we adopt the | 
the plan in preference to castrating them very young, 
as is the practice of many. If the tails are removed | 
by the knife, the operation must be performed when 
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I usually wean my lambs | 
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two weeks old; but if by the searing iron, they may 
remain as many months. My sheep are generally 
shorn the second week in June, when the sale ewes 
are separated from the flock, the broken-mouthed ewes 
being prepared for the butcher; and the rams are put 
with the others on the Ist of August, that they may 
in-lamb ewes. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that the sale sheep should be well shorn and 
dipped, or the fly-powder used—I prefer the latter. 
About a fortnight before our sale sheep are taken off 
roots to be put on vetches, we give them corn, which 


be sold as 


is continued up to the time of sale. Our ewes are 
dipped in July. GrEoRGE SUMMERS. 


Dorset 
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Houghton Farm, 


Western versus Northern Wool---Relative Clean- 
ness and Value. 


We find the following, copied into the New Hamp- 
shire Whig, from the Woodstock, Vermont, Age. The 


} 


facts stated are in accordance with the observation of 


our intelligent wool growers, and should be generally 


taken into the account by wool dealers and manufac- 


turers, when purchasing the fine wool from Ohio, 
nd Western Virginia.—Eds. O. Cult. 
The firm Smith & Balcom, Proctorsville, run 
120.000 Ibs. of wool, at an average of 41 cente 
!. They kept an exact account of the gra- 
leansing, &c., of the same, and the number of 
yards of cassimere produced. They also purchased in 
September, about the same amount in the Boston mar- 
ket, of Ohio and Pennsylvania wool, at an average of 
some two cents less, and kept an exact account of the 
whole process as before, and to their surprise they 
found the grading of the latter to be one number and 
a half finer, and for every 1900 lbs. the product was 
300 yards more, making over 4000 yards in favor of 
the Boston purchase, and the goods one number and a 
half finer, with an actual difference in favor of the 
Western wool, of at least 10 cents per pound. Prob- 
ably as a general thing there is not this wide differ- 
ence. Solomon Woodard, of Woodstock, who uses 
some 100,000 pounds per annum, has mostly for two 
years past, supplied his mill with the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania wool, and the results of his experiments have 
been similar to those noted above. I learn that it is 
now quite difficult to sell him Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire wool, unless in first-rate order. But very few 
are aware of the great difference in shrinking of dif- 
ferent lots of wool, till tested by actual experiments. 
Lemmex and Willard, of Bridgewater, had the curios- 
ity, I learn, to try the experiment in some of the oily, 
dirty wool, and some of an extra clean lot, grade and 
pricenearly thesame. 10} lbs., 2 fleeces, (not bucks) 
| were taken from the oily lot, and carefully sorted and 
| cleansed; also 3 lbs. 9 oz. taken from the light, clean 
| lot, proceeded with in like manner—the result was 
there was only 4 lbs. of the former, while there re- 
| mained 34 of the latter, making one cost, when for 
the cards, $1,01 per lb., while the other cost but 53 
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cents, probably the extremes of each lot were the 7 
The heavy wool was said to be well | 


samples tested. 
washed by the grower. Now those two samples show- 
ed one lot to be worth very near double the other, yet, 
| but few buyers would begin to make 19 cents’ differ- 
ence on the pound, and if an independent purchaser 

should dare to have the boldness to make such an offer. 


| he might rest assured he would have the enmity of the © 
As the constitution of the ani-| 


seller. Now it is utterly impossible to buy this oily. 


| dirty wool, and do justice to yourself and your em- J 
ployer; then, I say, let it alone till the real worth of it [ 


lis better understood. I learned by another experi- 


iment of M. B. Perkins & Co., of W. Windsor, the © 


| folly of marking sheep. They informed me that they 
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bought a very fine lot of wool, containing 437 fleeces, 
from which they had clipped from the finest portion of | 
the fleece 40 lbs. of tar and paint mark, making a to- 
tal loss to the Company of $16. 
*-eeF 
Auglaize County Society. 

Messrs. Batenam & Harris:—We held our Coun- 
ty meeting at Wappaukonnetta on the 24th of May— 
adopted a Constitution and elected our officers for the 
ensuing year. The officers elect, are: 

Presipent—Picket Doty. 


OHIO CUL 


TIVATOR. 
Secretary—R. W. Stearns. 
TREASURER—Wm. Hollingsworth. 


Manacers—Abram Gardner, C. Schimmel, John 
Connelly, Henry Shannehan, John M. Drees, Abram 


179 


Whetstone, Thomas Huzzy. 


This township (St. Mary’s) now numbers seventy- 
two members, and we intend to be the Banner town- 
ship, according to population. We intend to have one 
hundred members in this township. Several of the 
townships were not represented at the meeting, but we 
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think all will report some members. 


Vice Preswents—James Elliott, H.T. Rhineheart. Respectfully yours, R. W. Srearns. 
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COOK'S REAPING MACHINE 
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The above cut is a representation of the Reaping Machine, patented by A. J. Coox, of Enon, Clark county, 
Ohio. Figure 2, represents an improved form of Sickle and Guard: 
the Sickle operating within the Guard. 

The following statement furnished by Mr. Coox, we copy from the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture: 

“Various attempts have been made to make a self-raker, but all pre- 
vious ones have failed to accomplish the grand object, which is, to make 
the separation between the falling grain and sheaf to be thrown off 
the platform. A!! former inventors have attempted to rake the grain 
off at the side from which it is constantly falling on the platform; in 
raking the grain off at the side from where it is constantly falling, the butt of the sheaf, as it lays on the 
platform, is against the butt of the grain cutting, consequently, as the sheaf is moved off at the side, it moves 
the butt of the cut grain, before the top has fallen, and pitches the top of the falling grain across the plat- 
form cornerways, as it is thrown off, the sheaf and falling grain hanging together, it is left in great disorder. 
partially scattering trom bunch to bunch. That difficulty is obviated, in this machine, by a revolving rake, 
working in connection with the reel, which strikes in at the butt of the sheaf as it lays on the platform, and 
moves it smoothly back on to a revolving canvas, making the separation complete between the falling grain 
and the sheaf, so as it moves off to the side on the canvas, and there is nothing to interfere with it; it is 


rolled into a box, then is shoved back on the stubble by the operation of the machine, without scattering be- 
tween the bundles. 





The subscriber experimented, some years ago, on a plan to throw the grain off at the 
side from where it is constantly falling; finding it impossible to make its separation perfect, so as to leave tue 
grain in a respectable condition for binding, it was therefore abandoned. Scores of others have tried similar 
plans, and all have failed to give satisfaction, from the same cause. From several years’ experimenting, and 
improving every season, I feel prepared to offer an article to the public, that has not been excelled in the 
neatness of its work, neither can it be in cutting or raking. They are waranted to cut all kinds of grain, 
either wet, dry or green, and grass, without the least liability to clogging. It has several important advan- 
tages over others now in use, besides the raking. 
Ist. It is stronger and more durable. 


2d. It cuts all kinds of small grain or grass, whether wet or green, without clogging the sickle; which is 
owing to an improved form of the sickle and sickle guard. 


3d. It is arranged to cut the grain at any required distance from the ground, from five to twelve or even 
sixteen inches. 

4th. The principal weight of the machine is balanced upon the ground-wheel, thereby overcoming, in a 
great measure, the side pressure, which is very objectionable to both McCormick’s and Hussey’s. The wheels 
being larger, and the side pressure obviated, the draft of it is much lighter than that of other machines. 

5th. It cuts wider than other machines, and does the raking much better than it can be done from any 
machine by hand. 


6th. The reel is larger, and revolves much slower, than with other machines, consequently does not shell 
out the grain in its operation. 


7th. The gearing is snugly boxed, which secures it from dust and dirt; and being kept clean, runs much 
easier and wears longer.” 


(<7 Mr. Cook informs us that his Reaper will be at the trial of Implements, soon to come off a 


t Spring- 
field, Ohio.—Eps. 
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The Next Pomological Congress. 

The next meeting of this body, will be held in Phil- 
adelphia on the thirteenth day of September next. 
This will be the third session of the Congress of Fruit 
Growers—the first having been held at New York, 
and the second at Cincinnati; and there are several 
reasons why we are led to believe that it will be the 
largest and most interesting meeting of the kind yet 
assembled. In the first place, Philadelphia, being in 
the heart of the Middle States, is more centrally situ- 
ated than any other place that could be selected. In 
point of climate and variety of horticultural products, 
that city stands midway between the north and the 
south, between New England and the valley of the 
Mississippi. She stands in the very centre of the 
great peach district, and we notice with pleasure, that 
the time of meeting has been fixed earlier than usual, 
partly, no doubt, with a view to a more extend- 
ed exhibition of this most delicious of all fruits. Per- 
haps it is still rather late, but we hope by the aid of 
ice houses and fruit preservers, it will not be found 
materially so. Baltimore and Washington can, as we 
know from the evidences of our own senses, show 
specimens of this noble truit that will make northern 
pomologists feel a sinking of the heart, and the east- 


ern shores of Maryland—from all that we learn, can 4 


produce samples of pears that will awaken the compe- 
tition of the well tried pomologists of Massachusetts. 

A national congress of cultivators, like this Pomolo- 
gical Congress, takes a still higher ground, and may 
fairly be considered as the University of horticulturists 
for the country at large. It is, in the first place, com- 
posed mostly of picked men, sent as delegates by all 
the horticultural and agricultural societies over the 
whole country. They are men of the widest and most 
thorough experience in the respective districts to which 
they belong. They bring with them the ripest knowl- 
edge, gathered in the field, orchards, and gardens, of 
their respective states. They exhibit specimens of 
the products of our widely diversified soil and climate, 
to show what each state can produce, both naturally, 
and by the aid of high culture, and a more beautiful 
and interesting display, it is not easy to find in any 
country. 

Judging from the previous sessions of the Pomolo- 
gical Congress, we have no fear of want of either in- 
terest or numbers at Philadelphia. All that we fearis, 
that the members will come with plenty of ideas—but 
ideas badly arranged and digested. As it is true that 
the great majority of delegates sent there, are men 
who are full of experience, and precisely that experi- 
ence which is desirable to get out of them for the 
good of the public, it is no less true, according to our 
observation, that they are not men in the habit of con- 
densing their thoughts, or so arranging their ideas, as 
to present their experience in the shortest and clearest 
manner. This is all from the want of turning the 


subject over in their own minds, and so putting it in| 


order, that they can most clearly impart their know]l- 
edge and experience to others. It is also true, that 
many whose duty it is to report to the Congress on 
the condition of the fruit culture of their of theirown 
district, neglect to prepare or arrange any materials 
till the very week of the meeting, or perhaps till the 
very day when it takes place. Hence, much of the 
general value of the comparative results are lost to 
the assembled body, because they cannot be digested 
and prepared by the chairman till the meeting is over. 
We state these facts now, for the purpose of urging 
them upon the attention of the chairmen in the differ- 
ent states, and begging them to make memoranda and 
collect materials for their reports from this moment— 
that of the ripening of the earliest cherry to the time 
of the meeting itself. 

Now that the fruit growing of the country is no 
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—_ 
longer a pleasant pastime merely—but produces many 
millions of profit to the country at large, it is worth 
while for the leading cultivators to remember that 
their biennial Congress, which, as we have said, is 
our horticultural university is about to assemble this 
season, and every one interested is expected to do his 
duty in the furtherance of all the interests which it 
seeks to advance.—Horticulturist. 
~2eer 


Plank Roads in Eastern Ohio. 


Messrs. Eprtrors:—Once I despaired of our ever 

having decent or even tolerable roads; now I have 
hope. Not to be altogether outstripped in the march 
of improvement the Charter of the Mount Pleasant 
and Martinsville Plankroad was obtained in 1851, for 
the construction of a Plankroad from Martinsville 
through Mount Pleasant to Cadiz. Much of the road 
between Mount Pleasant and Martinsville was graded 
last summer. The stock, at the rate of $2,000 per 
mile, is already taken, and pledges given for the bal- 
ance if needed. It is now located from Mt. Pleasant 
to Cadiz; will be immediately put under contract, aad 
probably, considerable portions of the plank laid, if 
not wholly completed the coming season. 
This road will pass from Cadiz down the Middle 
Fork, and for some distance along the rich valley of 
Short Creek, one of the most fertile, grain-growing 
districts in the State; passing a number of mills, sup- 
plied with water power, where both timber and coal 
are abundant; across Long Run, past a number of ex- 
cellent coal mines, through the wealthy and flourish- 
ing town of Mt. Pleasant, across the valley of Little 
Short Creek, and thence, winding along the rich val- 
leys, and among the beautifully undulating and fertile 
hills, cutting its way through the summit of the ridge 
North of the river, and terminating on the Ohio, in 
the enterprising and rapidly improving town of Mar- 
tinsville, opposite Martin’s Ferry, and the North of 
Wheeling; in proximity with the termini of the Balti- 
more and Ohio and Hempfield Railroads, and one mile 
above the Rainbow of Ohio, the world-renowned Sus- 
pension Bridge at Wheeling. 

Another Plankroad is in process of construction, 
nearly parallel with this, from one to three miles dis- 
tance, only; commencing, also, at Cadiz, passing 
through the sprightly little village of Georgetown, and 
the older and more sedate town of Harrisville, and all 
along the continuous dividing ridge to what is to be, 
Pleasant Grove, and through Concord, the germ of a 
city in Colerain; and thence to the busy and business 
town of Bridgeport, on the National Road, near or at 
the termini of the Railroads, opposite the Suspension 
Bridge, the grand connecting link, not only between 
two contiguous States, but the great National thor- 
oughfare between the East and West, over the waters 
of the Ohio. L. Taser. 

Mt. Pleasant, O. 


2 ooo — 
| Grub Worms, May Bugs, and Humbugs. 


| Eprrors O. Cuttrvator : I must beg leave to differ 


with your statements (in Cultivator of May 15th) 
about May bugs, or the parents of the meadow grub- 
worms. You say “they deposit their eggs on the 
leaves of trees, and perhaps grass.” This is not the 
| way our bugs do, though it is hard to tell what change 
they would undergo if transferred to the vicinity of 
| Columbus, judging of the effect on the two-legged 


‘bugs that buzzed about the State House last winter. | 


| But to my text. 


carefully in the ground, sometimes six or eight inches 
' deep. 
but I have released many a one from his gloomy cell. 


Our meadow bugs in Holmes county, roll their eggs | 
up carefully in a ball of manure, and deposit that | 


How long it takes them to hatch I can’t say, | 
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They feed on their prison house until they eat out ; 
then the rascals commence on the roots of grass, &c., 
and in about two years change again to bugs. 

I do not say that all grubs come from these bugs, 
but hundreds and thousands do. I have watched them 
closely for some years, and have seen the grub with 
the skin cracked open, like the locust, ready to emerge 
into the beetle state, and I have seen the beetles, as 
white as the grubs, just alter putting off the grub 
skin, and before the shell had hardened or changed to 
the brown color, * * * [Tam much interest- 
ed in this matter, and hope that if any of our bug 
philosophers can throw more light on the subject, 
they will do so through the Cultivator, for these grub 
worms are sometimes sad customers. 

Respectfully, &c. A. McCLetianp. 

Millersburg, May 24 °52. 


Remarks.—We most heartily wish that the farmers 
of Ohio would take more pains to study the history 
and character of the bugs that infest their fields, and 
also that other class to which our friend McC. alludes, 
for they are both sad drawbacks on the prosperity of 
the people, and if better understood, would be less nu- 
merous and hurtful. 

We think, however, that our friend is certainly mis- 
taken in regard to the transformations of the ground 
bugs, (“ dung beetles”) he describes ; for if he is cor- 
rect in supposing these to be the parents of the mead- 
ow grub worms, and that their larve feed on grass 
roots for one or two years, then all the books on ento- 
mology are mistaken ; and we think he will examine 
more closely before he ventures to assume that posi- 
tion. His opinion is the same as that of the Ken- 
tucky farmers, which our article was designed to re- 
fute. We do not wonder at the mistake on this sub- 
ject. The larve of the two insects are somewhat 
alike, and the farmer, observing the resemblance, be- 
lieves them to be identical. But if closely watched, 
it will be found that the one in the dung ball passes 
into the pupa, or inactive state, ready for its final trans-' 
formation without leaving its cell, and completes its 
existence in one year—hence is quite guiltless of the 
crime of eating grass roots. 
which the farmers send to Columbus were as harm- 
less.—Ens. 





The Winter on the Osage Orange and Fruit Trees. | 


Eps. O. Cuttivator:—As much solicitude exists in 
the minds of many of the farmers of Northern Ohio 
as to the hardiness of the Osage Orange, permit me | 
to say to them and all others whom it may concern, 
that I have had experience with this plant for the four 
years past, and the past winter has satisfied me that it 
is perfectlyhardy. This plant has suffered far less with 
me than the Apple, Peach, or Quince. I had several 
thousand plants in the Nursery last winter, two years 
old; last spring they were cut to the ground; grew 
about four feet last summer, and now what plants I 
have left, after my spring planting, (some 3000), are | 
in full leaf to within three inches of the top, while the | 
last year’s growth of my peaches and quinces is killed, 
in most cases one-half, and in some the trees are 
nearly ruined. All my trees of the Gravenstein apple, 
four years planted in the orchard, are killed, while | 
those in the nursery are unharmed. Several other| 
varieties are materially injured, while others appear 
not to have suffered in the least. The Dutch Mig- 
nonne, Roxbury Russet, and Rhode Island Greening, 
appear conspicuous among the sufferers. 

These facts with me settle the question as to the 
hardiness of the Osage Orange. 

From what I can learn, I am led to think the unu- 
sual cold weather of the past winter has injured the | 
fruit trees of this section more than was at first anti- 
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cipated. If not eatirely killed, many trees give un- 
mistakeabl evidence of a paralyzing effect of the 
severe cold. This is particularly true of young, vig- 
orous, free growing varieties. W. ParnTER. 

Weymouth, Medina Co., June, 1852. 

-<-eoe + 
Improved Stock in Geauga. 

Eps. O. Coit.:—Owing to the wetness of the sea- 
son, many farmers have not got their corn planted, and 
other grain is not allin yet. It is said that the wire- 
worm is destroying what there is planted, and that has 
escaped rotting, which I think is not a great deal. 
The prospect for fruit I think is very flattering in this 
vicinity. 

A splendid Morgan Horse has recently been brought 
in from Vermont, and is owned in this county and 
Trumbull, by a company who also own the celebrated 
horse “ Revenge.” Great credit is due the Company 
for their efforts to improve the stock of horses, and 
they will be liberally sustained by a generous and en- 
lightened public. Much more interest is taken than 
ever in this county to improve in stock of all kinds, 
but particularly in horses and Durham cattle. I hear 
many inquiries for Leicestershire sheep, but do not 
know of any full bloods for sale. Farm products, I 
believe with the exception of wheat, bear a good price, 
and meet with ready sale. Yours, S. 

Geauga Co., June, 1852. 

~-eooe + 

Wasurneton County Stock Comrany.—Of the fine 
horses purchased by this Company, we have already 
spoken. Some two weeks since, the Company also 
purchased several animals of the Durham stock—two 
of which were from the fine herd of M. L. Sullivant, 
of Columbus. 

The Company also sent Mr. A.B. Battelle, to New 
York, to purchase Devon and Ayrshyre stock, and he 
returned last week with four thorough bred Devons and 
one Ayrshire bull, for the Company. The Ayrshire 
was bought of E. P. Prentiss, of Albany, New York, 
and the Devons in the western part of that State, from 
the herds of the most successful stock growers. 

Mr. B. also bought, for himself and his brother, two 


thorough bred Devon cows and two heifers. 


In this connection we may state that our townsman, 
Judge Putnam, and Mr. B. Shaw, of Waterford, re- 
cently purchased for themselves, in Washington coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, some fine bucks from the choice 
flocks of that great wool growing county.— Marielta 
Intelligencer. 

- --7eo 

CLarRK AND Mapison Counties.—Eds. O. Cult.— 
The annual meeting of the Clark and Madison Agri- 
cultural Society was held at South Charleston, June 
5th, when the following offieers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—A. WappLe. 

Vice Prest.—Wwm. Harrorp. 

Treasurer—F. Harrison. 

Secretary—J. T. Warper. 

Directors—B. B. Brownine, J. Farrar, J. Harrt- 
son, R. Cownine, J. Maxey, D. O. Hetsxet, Wm. 
WHiITELEY. 

The meeting then took up the business in regard to 
the Trial of Reapers and Mowers, to be held in thisdis- 
trict, which was postponed until the next meeting, in 
order to find out from the committee of State Board 
what is expected of our society. 

The society then adjourned to meet on June 19th, 
at the same place ; at which time will be settled the 
Premium List, and the time of holding the next Fair, 
&c. J.T. Warver, Secretary. 

Springfield, June 2d, 1852. 








Siftings from Correspondents, 


A Loc.—We have a line from Ext Carter, 


t Jefferson, saying that a hog of his got hedged 
into a hollow Sycamore log, and remained from the 
30th of March to the 13th of April, without food or 
water, When it was accidentally discovered, and was 
soon feeding with the rest of the lrerd. 

New York Sartt.—* Backwoodsman,” of Norwalk, 


says he is familiar with the manufacture of salt at 
Onondaga; that when the water is impure it is cleansed 
with quick lime; and if boiled before the lime is thor- 
oughly settled, it remains in 

unfit for use in packing meats. 
alt can be detected by 
clear, cold water—if there 
bottom. The Inspector's 
this respect. 


the salt, and renders it 

The presence of lime 
putting it in a tumbler of 
is lime, it will settle to the 


"ns 


Dietomas anp Tin Cups 
thinks most competitors at 


—J.M. W.. of Mt. Gilead, 
the State Fair would pre- 
fer their premiums in tin cups rather than diplomas. 
Speaking of the placards, “ Beware of Pickpockets,” 
posted about the grounds, he does not know whether 
they applied to Hotel-keepers, Grocery-men, Boarding 
houses, Railroads, &c., or some other class not q 

so conspicuous and thorough. He is of opinion that 
friend Joseph Mosher has the best sheep in Morrow 
county. 

Ovur Frienp, Uncre Ben, has been on a cruise to 
Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He gives a 
very good account of the state of Agriculture ir that 
region. The magnificent dwellings, beautiful grounds, 
spac ious barns, &c., are thines of note. And the con- 
trast between their hard labor, liberal manuring, and 
thorough cultivation, as compared with the rich soil 
and easy tillage of Ohio, is much in our favor. 

We have to thank our valued friend for his compli 


ii*- 


juite 


ment in a vrevious communication, which we have 
endeavored to merit, viz: 
‘not the sp 





that the Cultivator contains 
‘lative ideas of clerks and gentle folks 
of rank, but the actual experience of plain, every day 
> Another letter on the use of coal ashes 
we reserve for future use. 


farmers.’ 


* Cousin Bos,” has not been idle all this while, but 
sends us one of his spicy letters. Speaking of his 
own experience, he gives a good example, and one that 
other boys may do well to follow: 

“When several years younger than at present, I 
took delight in reading history, but was without many 
books, or the means of getting them; however I care- 
fully saved every cent that I could, until it amounted to 
a dollar and a half; with this I purchased Goldsmith’s 
History of England, and his Natural History. I was 
then rich indeed, and these were my companions until 
thoroughly perused. Sometime after, I discovered in 


an Uncle’s Library, Rollin’s Ancient History, all of 


which I managed to read in less than a year, and at- 
tend to my farm work besides.” 

This is vastly better than devouring the 25 cent 
books of Reynolds, Richardson and Judson, not to 
mention the works of more infamous writers. But 
“ Bob” is something of a poet, and after thanking 
Aunt Fanny for that talking to, winds up by the fol- 
lowing apostrophe to our noble State: 


“Onto, with her fertile soil, 

Her daughters and her sons of toil ; 
Her treasure and her pride— 
Her noble rivers, streams, and rills, 

Her frowning, forest-covered hills, 
And valleys green and wide 
Her cities with their spires and domes 
Her railroads and her sunny homes, 
Enhance her weal and worth; 
And soon her titles shal] proclaim 
And write it in the book of fame— 
‘Tue GARDEN OF THE EARTH.’’ 
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Tue Biro Famity.—One of our Boy Covstns puts 
in a plea for his tavorites thus: 

“ We hear of a good many families turning out to 
sing, but here we can have the Birp Famity give a 
concert almost every day. Bluebirds, Wrens, Robins 
and some other very useful and harmless birds can be 
almost domesticated if they are treated kindly as they 
should be. Just get some small pieces of boards, and 
make some boxes or houses, fix them to a pole, and 
place itin the yard or garden and the birds will come.” 


*7eerr 





KETCHUMWS MOWING MACHINE, 


The above machine is now manufactured ona large 
scale by Messrs. Howard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and 
we learn that it will be extensively used the present 
season, especially in Western New York, where the 
experiments for the last two years have secured for it 
the confidence of the farmers. 

We are gratified to learn that this machine will 
be exhibited at the trial at Springfield on the 30th 
inst., and if it works as well as we believe it will, we 
have no doubt that quite a number of machines may 
be sold on the spot, for cutting the heavy crop of 
grass now growing in Ohio. We would suggest to 
Messrs. H. & Co., that they send on a number of 
them. The price of the machine at Buffalo, with ex- 
tra cu'ter, is $110. 


We select the following from numerous testimoni- 
als respecting this machine : 

Buffalo, Erie Co., N. Y. 

Dear Str:—Having had the pleasure of witnessing the 
performance of your Mowing Machine. in Col. Bird’s meadow 
below Black Rock—(the surface of which was quite uneven,) 
—we assure you that we consider it one of the most valuable 
Agricultural implements ever brought into use. The grass 
was cut better than it could have been done with a scythe, and 
with a facility and expedition truly astonishing. We have no 
hesitation in saying it is all a farmer could desire for cutting 
his grass 

LEWIS F. ALLEN, President N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
O. ALLEN, Mayor of the City of Buffalo. 
T.C. PETERS, Esq., Editor of the Wool Grower. 
HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON. 

Clarence, January, 21, 1842. 

Messrs. Howarp & Co—Grenrs. :—Having purchased and 
used one of your Mowers for cutting my grass the past season, 
I take pleasure in expressing my entire satisfaction of its utility 
and labor-saving qualities. Your recommendations were fully 
realized, and | would cheerfully commend the Mower to the 
notice of the farming community. My son cut four acres in 
two hours and twenty minutes, without extra exertion 

H. B. RANSOM. 

Messrs. Howarp & Co.—Sirs :-—I have cut the past sea- 
son some 120 acres with one of your grass cutters, and I do 
say itis one of the greatest inventions of the age for labor- 
saving. It cuts very close, and is easily kept in cutting order. 
It will cut 144 acres per hour of grass that will yield two tons 
and over tothe acre. Since using it, 1! consider it indispensa- 
ble on a farm like this. H. MOUNT. 

Vifft's Farm, Black Rock, February, 1852. 

Messrs. Howarp & Co.—GEnTs.—lI have pretty thoroughly 
tested the Mowing Machine I procured from you last summer, 
and lam gratified in being able to say that it has more than 
met my most sanguine expectations. Jt is all you represented 
it to be. A boy with a span of horses and ordinary diligence. 
can mow an acre an hour, and by urging his team can mow 
twice as fast. It cuts more smoothly than any laborer | have 
ever employed, and leaves the grass perfectly spread out. 


Girard, Pa., February, 1852. JA\ES MILES 
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CLermont County.—The annual meeting of the 
Clermont Agricultural Society, was held at Batavia, 
on the 30th of May. ‘She Sun says: 

“The object of the meeting was, principally, to 
elect permanent officers for the ensuingyear. A large 
number of the friends of Agriculture were present. 
The utmost good feeling and unity of purpose were 
manifested. The Agricultural Society of this county 
is a ‘fixed fact, endowed with all the elements of 
progress and improvement. Its utility is no longer a 
question. Its existence and continuance a certainty. 
Its perpetuity a necessity. 
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The following persons were elected: 

President—S.R.S. West. 

Vice President—John Ferguson. 

Secretary—A. Combs. 

Treasurer—L. D. Salt. 

Managers—John H. Branch, Robert Kyle, Jr., Dan- 
iel Roudebush, Jonathan Corbly and A. D. Fagan. 

The officers are all active, enterprising and efficient 


memders of the Society.” 
+.2ee + 


(<7- The next semi-annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, will be held at Sandusky 
City, commencing on the 7th day of July next. 











R 


. 
COLUMBUS, JUNE 15, 1852. 


Tue Exnisition anp Triat or Reapinc anp Mow- 
inc Macurnes, to come off at Springfield the last of 
this month, we find is exciting much interest among 
the farmers, and will no doubt attract a large concourse 
of spectators. Mr. Pugsley informs us that with the 


aid of the officers of the Clark and Madison Agricul- | 


tural society, the committee will have every arrange- 
ment completed in time for the occasion—(see notice 
in another column). 
als are to be awarded by order of the Board, for the 
the best Machines of each class. Weregard this ex- 
hibition as one of the most interesting and important 
that has ever been had in our State, and we shall of 
course be on hand taking notes for our readers. 

Tue Season and THE Crors.—There was a slight 
frost in thig region on the morning of the 5th inst., ir- 
juring potatoe tdps, beans, &c., in cold situations. 


Since that time most of the nights and many of the} 


days have beer quite cool for June, and unfavorable 
for the corn crop, which is now very backward, much 
of it having been planted two or three times, and some 
fields not yet showing the plants. Unless the summer 
proves quite favorable. this staple crop will be short. 
Wheat every where is said to look well, but its very 
strong growth, it is thought, renders it liable to rust, and 
the crop may still fail as badly asin 1849. 

State Fruit Commitrer—In the notices of the 
doings of the State Board of Agriculture at the meet- 
ing in Cleveland last month, it was stated that a State 
Fruit Committee was appointed by the Board, to ex- 
amine and report on the different varieties of fruit as 
they ripen during the season, and that the names of 
the committee would shortly be given ; but as yet we 
have seen no announcement, and as some kinds of 
fruit have ripened and gone, we presume the matter 
has gone by default; though perhaps the committee are 
performing their duties in a private way, since the 
Board, or their private secretaries, do not choose to 
make their proceedings public of late. 

The Corumsus Horticutturat Socrety holds 
weekly meetings at its Hall on High street every Fri- 
day evening. There have been many fine specimens 
of strawberries, and good cherries exhibited of late, 
besides beautiful roses and other flowers. 

Deatu or Dr. Barker.—Our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, Dr. 8. A. Barker died at his residence 
at McConnellsville about the middle of the past month. 
He was a warm and active friend of improvement in 
agriculture and horticulture, as his frequent contribu- 
tions in this and other papers have shown, and was 
much esteemed by his large circle of acquaintances 
and friends. 

AcricottvraL Rerort.—The Sixth Annual Report 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, is out of the 
Bindery, and we have chased down a copy. When it 
will be distributed among those for whose benefit it 


has been printed, we are unable to say—probably next 
fall. 
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Crops For Late Sowing. 

As many farmers have failed more or less with their 
corn planting, we would remind them that there are 
several kinds of crops that may yet be put in to occu- 
py the ground, and he!p out the account of the year. 

Ruta Baga culture was given in our last number. 
Sow as soon as convenient if not already done. Eng- 
lish Turnips sow the last week in July, and until the 
middle of August, when the weather suits. Yellow 
Scotch Turnips need a few weeks longer time than 
the English or white varieties. 

MILLET, and corn for fodder may be sown any time 
in June ; but as hay is likely to be plenty, we suppose 
few farmers will care to sow these. See former vols. 
of O. Cult. for particular directions. 

BuckwHeatT will not do well on clay lands; but 
where dry and sandy, and the ground well mellowed 
it is a profitable crop. Sow about the 10th to 20th of 
July in this climate. If too early, the heat of sum- 
| mer kills the blossoms; and if too late the frosts of 
}autumn may destroy it. From three to four pecks of 
seed are requisite for an acre. (This crop and white 
| turnips may be sown on wheat stubble land, if clean 
| and suitable.) 


| Rye for winter pastures may be sown the last of this 

| month, or any time in July. 

| AppREss aT THE StaTe Farr.—It is expected that 
Hon Daniet WesstTeR will address the people assem- 
bled at Cleveland at the State Fair. This will depend, 

| however, upon contingencies which affect the move- 

ments of politicians. We could desire that our Agri- 

| cultural operations were not made to depend upon such 


-2-ceoeo--- 


| changes and chances. 
| “Comrn’ THROUGH THE Rye.”—Our friend H. Har- 
ris, of this county, has left in our office a bunch of rye 
stalks taken from a field in his neighborhood, which 
| stand over eight feet high. These are said to be but 
| little better than an average of the field. 
| Musxincum County.—The Zanesville papers pub- 
|lish the Premium list of this old county, the number 
|of premiums offered appears larger than those of any 
other county in the State, and we are glad to see 
| among the prizes a pretty smart sprinkle of Agricul- 
| tural papers, even though some of the officers of that 
Society do not seem to give us credit for being half so 
| clever as we really are; and the Muskingums shall 
| know it if they will give us a chance. 


Gatiia County.—Officers for the current year: 
President—Augustus §. Guthrie. 
Vice President—John R. MeCormic. 
Recording Secretary—A. Vance. 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Black. 
Treasurer—L. P. Muguet. 
Managers—A. P. Rodgers, Isaac Carter, J. Middle- 
| swart, Asa Bradbury and A. Blessing. 
| Morcan County Movinc. * * * We have at last 
| got an Agricultural Society in full blastin our county. 
| Had a meeting to-day, and the directors reported a list 
(of premiums for the exhibition next fall. Things now 
| go on swimmingly, prospects encouraging, and I think 
Morgan will soon be able to stand in the ranks with 
hersistercounties. She has the resources, and I think 
they will now be developed. Yours truly, 

Mc Connelsville, June 8th. J. A.A 

Svunsoriinc with a Suover PLow.—Our friend, J. 
| Allen, of Greensboro’, Ia., says that for want of a bet- 
ter implement, he subsoiled his corn lend last year 
| with a common shovel plow, and found it answered 








| w 
the purpose better than he expected. 

| {<*> Mr. Batenam has deferred for the present, his 
| contemplated visit to Kentucky and Indiana. 


(< Remarks on Strawberries in our next. 
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Notices of Publications Received. 

Tue Woot Grower has turned up again; by which 
we learn that the next Volume will be published at 
Rochester. D. D. T. Moore, of the Rural New York- 
er, has bought out the copy right. 

Tue Green Mountain Cutturist, isa new Monthly, 
from Middlebury Vermont. Published by D. R. Bas- 
sett & Co. We are glad to chronicle the advent of 
this good looking co-laborer from our native village, 
where twenty years ago we got up the first club ever 
raised in that county for Jesse Buel’s Albany Cultiva- 
tor, which was a new thing among Agriculturists at 
that time. This comes from the region of Merino 
sheep and Morgan horses. J. M. Weeks and Friend 
Rowland T. Robinson were Fathers in Agriculture 
years ago. We are sorry to notice that the Culturist, 
in its Salutatory, is oblivious of the existence of our 
[its] young and sprightly cotemporary at Bradford. 
Tue American Fruir Cutturist, containing direc- 

tions for the Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees 

in the Nursery, Orchard and Garden, with descrip- 
tions of the principal American and Foreign varie- 

ties cultivated in the United States. By John J. 

Txomas. Seventh edition, illustrated with 300 ac- 

curate figures. Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co. 1852. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a valuable 
and well known work—a standard authority upon the 
subject of which it speaks. About 40 pages of new 
matter have been added, with full directions for the 
Pruning and Management of Dwarfs and Pyramids. 
Many new engravings are given, and much new infor- 
mation on various subjects of in‘erest presented, so as 
to “post up” ali readers on the latest improvements in 
Horticultural science. It is got up in superior style. 
420 pp. 12 mo.—Rural N. Yorker. 

We have received the above work, but have not been able 
to examine it forwantoftime The publishers will accept our 
thanks.—[ Eds. ] 
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A Visit to Pickaway and Fayette Counties, 


The Corn and Cattle District—Things about Circleville 
—Visit to Mr. Pucstey—Fine Sheep, &o. 

On the first day of June, we set out (in company 
with Mrs. B.) for a four days’ drive among our friends 
in the counties of Pickaway and Fayette. We did not 
“take notes” of much that we saw and enjoyed, but 
will speak of a few things that may interest our read 
ers. 

In going South from Columbus, it is not till we 
cross the “ 
Pickaway county, that the peculiar scenery of the 
Scioto Valley presents itself. Here the wide “ bot- 
toms” of rich corn lands and the vast cattle pastures 
begin to present theraselves, with the dwellings of the 
owners or tenants so few and far between, that East- 
ern visitors often wonder where the occupants of the 
farms reside. Here too commence the vast domains 
of the Renick and other families whose names are 
identified with the earliest history of the Scioto Val- 
ley, and whose numerous herds of fine Durham cattle 
and droves of fat steers have made “ Scioto Beef” s 
celebrated in the markets of the East. 

The cattle trade of this valley has been quite pros- 
perous for two or three years past, and we found quite 
a spirit of progress and improvement manifested among 
the cattle farmers, not only in the keeping up or in- 
creasing of their stock, or their lands, but also in ma- 
ny instances very marked improvement in the style of 
their dwellings and their domestic surroundings zene- 
rally. This is a department in which the farmers of 
the Scioto valley have long been: proverbially negli- 
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| wealth among the proprietors; where so few tasteful 


residences can be seen, or where the attractions and 
comforts of home appear to be so little understood. 
We rejoice therefore to witness some examples of im- 
provements in these respects. One of the best and 
most recent is that of Mr. J. O. B. Renick, near 
Bloomfield. His spacious brick residence is quite 
tasteful, occupies a very commanding situation, and 
with a few years more time and a little more skill in 
the way of horticultural surroundings it can be made 
truly beautiful. We were unfortunate in not finding 
Mr. R. at home, though the free hospitality of the 
ladies, and the presence of his brother-in-law (Mr. 
Adams) made our brief\ stay very agreeable to us. 
Here and at the adjoining farm of F. W. Renick, are 
many of the choicest specimens of Durham cattle, 
descended from the importations of the Ohio Cattle 
Importing Company; and we learn that there has been 
of Jate a greatly increased demand for animals of this 
class, so that all their young stock are quickly dispo- 
sed of at good prices. Many have been taken to the 
northern parts of Ohio, and some to New York and 
other States. This increased demand for choice stock, 
and the continued prosperity of the beef cattle trade 
has given rise to the new organization of a cattle im- 
porting Company in the Scioto valley, whose agents 
are now in England purchasing animals. 

The pasture lands we have never seen so luxuriant 
as at present, and with the fresh verdure of the noble 
forest trees, so wisely left standing in groups or belts 
around the fields, we have never seen this region so 
magnificently beautiful as at this time. The corn 
fields alone presented an unpromising aspect, owing to 
the failure of much of the first planting, and the con- 
sequent backwardness of the replanted corn. Some 
however had come up finely; among which we noticed 
a large field belonging to Mr. Adams, (adjoining Mr. 
Renick’s) at Bloomfield. This was put in with Barn- 
hill’s Drill, in straight rows, and had come up very 
handsomely. Most of the replanted corn had also 
come up well, so that no great apprehension was felt 
in regard to the corn crop in that region; and in fact 
it is a crop that never fails on these lands in the Scioto 
valley. 

Speaking of “ Barnhill’s Corn Planter,” we visited 
the large Foundry and Machine Shop of Messrs. M. 
Bright & Co., at Circleville, where these and other 
implements, as plows, &c., are manufactured quite 
extensively, besides all kinds of cast iron wares; and 
the proprietors are preparing to do a large business in 
connection with the railroad works in a short time. 
The sale of corn planters the present season was 
greater than they had anticipated, and exhausted all 
their stock on hand (400) before the season was over, 
(one-third of these were sold by W. A. Gill & Co., 
Columbus). They intend to manufacture a much 
larger supply for next season; and they offer to sell 
rights for manufacturing in other States. 

Tue Rartroap now in process of construction from 
Cincinnati through Washington, Circleville, Lancas- 
ter, &c., to Zanesville, is beginning to create a spirit 
of improvement in these towns. This is quite visible 
in Circleville, old buildings are repaired and painted 
and new ones erected, the streets improved, &c., &c., 
in nearly all parts of the village. ‘Two or three new 
churches are also building, and a splendid large school 
house (on the Union plan) is a decided ornament as 
well as credit to the town. 

Our friend Dr. M. Brown, (who crossed the ocean 
with us last summer,) we found had removed on toa 
beautiful farm a little North-east of Circleville, where 
he and his good lady are busily and pleasantly employ- 
ed in making improvements and surrounding them- 


gent, and we know of no district in the Union so long | selves with the comforts of a rural home. He hasa 
settled, and of as great fertility of soil and as much! few good specimens cf farm stock to begin with. 
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Among them is a pure bred Norman Diligence Horse, 
3 years old, which Dr. B. imported from France the 
past season. This horse we think will prove highly 
useful to such farmers as desire to breed a stout, heavy 
style of horses, suitable for farm work, and heavy 
teaming, and at the same time more active than the 
English Draught Horse. We shall speak of these 
Norman horses at another time. 


and Washington is an excellentturnpike. The coun- 
try is mostly level, part of the land very fertile, the 
rest chiefly “Oak barrens,” i. e., lands formerly, it 
not now, covered with dwarfish oak trees, sometimes 
without any underbrush, or thick groves of young oaks 
with few old trees; and the soil rather light 
until cultivated; but with thorough tillage it becomes 
quite fertile, especially for wheat and grass; but owing 
to the distance from markets, and the low prices of 
grain, nearly all the land is kept in grass, mainly in 
the form of woods pasture, and stocked with cattle or 
sheep. This is the character of a large proportion of 
the land in Fayette county and parts of Pickaway, 
Clinton and Madison. 

It is probable that the opening of new markets by 
means of railroads will in a few years bring about 
some change in the farming and products of this re- 
gion. Being so admirably adapted for grass, and re- 
markably exempt from snow in winter, we should 
regard it as very favorable for dairy business, and es- 
pecially for butter making in winter, as cows find good 
pasture there when the Northern parts of the State 
are buried in snow; and with such prices as butter 
now brings in Cincinnati and other towns in winter, 
would make this busi ness quite profitable. 

Tue Save or Farminc Lanps, we learn, is going 
on quite briskly in Fayette and adjoining counties. 
This however is not owing to the increase of popula- 
tion by the coming in of new settlers, but the larger 
and more prosperous buying out the poorer classes, 
and the moving of the latter to the West. Many, if 
not most of the farmers in these parts came originally 
from Virginia and Kentucky, and with them the desire 


colored 


for large possessions of land is as strong as that of 


any miser for gold, and in many cases quite as foolish. 
It is true however that in order to carry on a large 
business in raising and feeding beef cattle with hogs, 
as is done in this valley, a large amount of land is 
necessary. 

Mr. Pvcstery’s farm and residence, is about three 
miles south of the road from New Holland to Wash- 
ington, and is one of the most beautiful and fertile 
farms we have ever seen. 
finely undulating land, witha valley and a small brook 
supplied with fine springs running through it, watering 
every field ; the whole in the best condition, and sup- 
plied with every convenience, except that it has not as 
convenient facilities for travel, and advantages of s»- 
ciety as some would desire. On this account Mr. P. 
has recently sold the farm to one of his neighbors, at 
a price that seems high for lands in that region, ($40 
an acre) but after seeing the place we do not wonder 
at the price obtained, so much as at the willingness of 
the owner to leave it. We have rarely seen a farm 
and rure! residence in this country so well suited to 
our ideas of farm life, and as rarely have seen a cou- 
ple better adapted than Mr. and Mrs. P. for rightly en- 
joying such life. They expect to leave the place next 
fall, and spend the following winter with their friends 
ta Duchess county, N. Y., after which they will pro- 
bably return to Ohio to select a new home. 

The Frock or Sueer belonging to Mr. Pugsley is 
one of the best in Ohio. It numbers about 1200 head 
including lambs, many of them pure Saxony and Me- 
rino. Our visit was just at shearing time, and we can 
testify to the uniform excellence of the wool and the 
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It consists of 400 acres of 


Vou. VIII. 


The entire flock is 
to be sold during the summer, and it is an opportunity 
which is seldom offered to those wishing to purchase 
fine sheep. Mr. P. informs us that owing to the 
known fineness and good condition of his wool, he is 
this year offered nearly as good price for his clip by an 
eastern manufacturer +s was paid last year—and it is 


good form and style of his sheep. 


| hisopinion,as well as that of others with whom we have 
The road West from Circleville, to New Holland 


conversed, that itis mainly the common grades of wool 
that will have to be sold at low prices this year. 

Mr. P. has also a very fine breed of pigs, many of 
them young, a cross of the Berkshire with the Byfield 
and Grazier, which are worthy the attention of pork 
raisers. 

At Washington we found the place considerably 
aroused from its usual quiet state, owing to the com- 
mencement of work on the railroad ; and we doubt not 
it will in a few years become the centre of considerable 
trade, as it is surrounded by a highly productive coun- 
try, and is a pleasant location for residence. We 
found several of. our agricultural friends in attendence 
at court, so with only a pleasant visit to the beautiful 
farm and residence of Judge McLain, the president of 
the county society, we took leave for Bloomingburg 
and Mt. Sterling. This road passes over a more diver- 
sified country, but similar land to that from Circleville 
to Washington. Extensive and beautiful woods pas- 
tures with herds of cattle, and large corn fields adjoin- 
ing, with occasionally a field of wheat, is the substance 
of the whole. 

From “ Yankee Town,” to Mt. Sterling the valley of 
Deer Creek presents much fine scenery and fertile 
land, with splendid farms and some good dwellings. 
Here, in a very inviting spot, we found the tasteful 
cottage of our friend J. F. Witxis, where we spent 
some pleasant hours. His farm is a small one for 
that region, being only 140 acres, but he has several 
hundred more, of pasture land, a few miles distant. 
Like that of friend Pugsley. his farm posseses many 
natural advantages, as living water, variety and rich- 
ness of soil, &c., and exhibits more taste and skill in 
the way of out-buildings, and home comforts, garden 
luxuries, &c., than are commonly found in this region. 
Like Mr. P. also, Mr. Willis has a flock of about a 
thousand fine sheep, and heinforms us that he finds wool 
growing quite as profitable and safe business as rais- 
ing cattle and hogs. He thinks that part of the State 
possesses advantages over most other portions in the 
abundance and cheapness of pasture,and the shortness 
of the period of feeding in the winter. He feeds his 
sheep entirely on corn fodder, with a little corn in win- 
ter, without any hay, (except when corn fodder may 
chance to be scarce,) and uses no shelter except what 
the forest trees afford. He assures us that his sheep 
do better on this food in winter, than when fed with 
good hav. We were a little surprised at this state- 
ment, as we think many of our readers will be; and 
if any of our wool-growing friends have tried this 
plan for several years we should be pleased to learn 
the results. 

We are compelled by want of space to omit notic- 
ing other matters at present. 

~@27eer 
The Col. among the Delawares. 

Last week, we spent in a ride among the bye-roads 
in the east part of Delaware County. The farms 
along up the valley of the Big Walnut present an ap- 
pearance of uncommon luxuriance in all save the corn, 
which has in many fields had three plantings. The 
failure has been variously caused by cold and wet 
weather, bad seed, and worms. 

It was just sheep shearing among the farmers, and 
we had a good opportunity to see the flocks and fleeces. 
There are more sheep kept in this county than we had 
supposed, though but few large flocks. Many of these 
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are not of the most valuable kind, while some wool- 
growers are getting very good flocks. Our friends 
Col. Keerer, of Genoa, Van Dorn, of Vans Valley, 
have both good flocks of fine-wooled sheep ; and what 
is worthy of commendation, these gentlemen take es- 
pecial care in putting up their woo!—a point on which 
many of our small wool growers are inexcusably shab- 
by. Our young friend H. Exxiort, of Sunbury, has 
the beginning of a good gtock of fine-wooled sheep. 
His flock numbers between eight and nine hundred— 
a pretty strong dash of Saxony, and looking quite 
healthy. We find wool is fast going out of first hands 
on private terms at much better rates than eastern 
market reports seemed to promise. 

In the neighborhood of Mr. Van Dorn we found 
some handsome short horn cattle, the property of Mr. 
STREETER, who is taking a fine start upon a good grass 
farm. Mr. Garlinghouse of this vicinity, was a suc- 
cessful competitor with swine stock at the State Fair. 
and also at his own county exhibition. Mr. Dustin 
at Galena, the president of the County Society, is well 
known as a successful farmer, especially in the way 
of good stock. . 

The old hamlet of Berksurre, is about as nearly 
finished and fenced in, as any village in the West. 
The absence of dilapidated hovels, piles of rubbish, 
and front hog-pens is strikingly noticeable in this 
Yankee looking settlement, which has never aspired 
to the mock dignity of a city. Here our old friend 
Davip Grecory, is luxuriating in the midst of roses, 
sensible girls, grapes, tall grass, industrious boys, and 
politics; while his accomplished wife keeps a spare 
plate and nice bed forastray wayfarer. Gregory says 
that Ministers and Editors have no business to go toa 
tavern anyhow.—Sensible man is our friend Gregory, 
of Berkshire. ' 

The old settled farms between this last place and 
Worthington, show evident signs of having been 
worked to death. It is a pity to see such a handsome 
country so run down the first forty years. Wortn- 
INGTON, one of the oldest settlements in Central Ohio, 
is a quiet, pretty place. The railroad has diverted the 
travel which formerly passed through here, so that itis 
no longer desirable for fast people, who are most in 
fashion in these days. The drive from Worthington 
to Columbus, along the plankroad, is one of continued 
beauty, and if the land owners would concert, and 
plant along the way-side a double row of shade trees 
to fill up the vacant spots, they would make this a 
bowery avenue, superior to any in the country. 





Se en - 
[From the Middlebury (Vt) Register. 
Foundation of the French Merino. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 

My father, born of a family of cultivators, busied 
himself in his youth in raising Sheep. In 1786, the 
Queen of Spain made a present to the King of France 
of a flock of ewes and bucks, selected from the very 
best merino blood in the country. Half of this flock 
was sent to Rambouillet, where it still exists. The 
other half was ceded by the King to a proprietor, M. 
de Chenorier, who placed them on his farm at Croissy, 
about four leagues from Paris. At this date my father 
was twenty-seven years of age. As soon as he heard 
of the arrival of the flock, he went to see them, and 
renewed his visits yearly, to assure himself if our cli- 
mate would agree with his new breed, and to learn 
their produce of wool and flesh, as compared with the 
native breeds, when he became convinced that the 
climate agreed with this new race, and that they offer- 
ed a great advantage from the quality of wool obtain- 
ed, as well as for their flesh, compared with the then 
existing breeds in France. He purchased at the first 
sale of the produce of these sheep, which took place | 
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at Croissy in 1800, one ram and eight ewes. Theram 
was four years old, and weighed 125 pounds, and car 
ried twelve pounds of wool, and the ewes averaged 
nine pounds in its pure, unwashed state. He contin- 
ued to buy yearly from two to four sheep, until 1810. 
In 1811, he bought fifty ewes and five ram lambs. In 
1818, he bought fifty-four ewes. At this date, the 
whole flock was sold at Croissy, at an average of from 
120 to 300 francs each. 

The pasturage at Croissy was much better than that 
at Rambouillet, and the flock superior. This is why 
my father made his acquisitions here in preference to 
those at Rambouillet. In 1821, he bought a buck of 
Rambouillet. Notwithstanding these two flocks were 
of the same family, he obtained a great advantage by 
an alliance of blood, of the flock of Rambouillet with 
his, being of the same lineal descent, but a complete 
separation having taken place since 1786, between the 
two flocks. From 1821 to 1829, he bought five bucks 
at Rambouillet. At this epoch, my father ceded to 
me his entire flock of merinos, which numbered 209 
ewes from three to six years old; 176 ewes from one 

| to two years; and ninety yearling bucks. In 1832, I 
bought the fifty-five ewes submitted to the public sale 
at Rambouillet. Since then, I have bought several 
ewes and rams to maintain the renewal of blood of my 
flock, at times necessary. In choosing reproductors 
in animals, the best conformed, bearing the greatest 
quantity of the best quality of wool, was my guide, 
and by this constant care and study I have realized 
from my best rams twenty-seven pounds, and from my 
ewes twenty pounds of fleece wool. 

The good direction given by my father to his flock 
acquired him the greatest reputation throughout 
France. No person from the States visited our flock 
previous to the 11thof May, 1846. Then we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. John A. Taintor, of Hart- 
ford, to whom I sold two rams and seven ewes. Since 
then I have continued each year to effect shipments of 
rams and a few ewes to Mr. Taintor, who succeeded 
in making this breed prosper in America, as it has in 
France. I have also had the satisfaction of a visit 
from Mr. Isaac de Forrest, of New York, Mr. Sanford, 
of Orwell, Vermont, and S. W. Jewett. of Middlebu- 
ry, Vermont. To the latter, I sold, in 1851, 82 ewes 
and eighteen bucks. In 1852, I sold him ninety-four 
ewes, and to deliver in 1853, I have sold him ninety 
ewes. I also received a visit from Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Howard, of Champaign, Ohio, to whom I could 
not sell any ewes this year or next, to their great re- 
gret. 

From the various essays made by my father to im- 
| prove the Merino breed, and those which I have con- 
tinued to effect on the same principles, we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that in order to improve the 
breed, we must not allow our ewes to yean lambs till 
three years old, and to use no bucks until they had 
arrived at full maturity. It was necessary to feed 
them upon sound land; dry in preference to damp pas- 
turage; and to renew the blood of the flock every five 
or six years. If you are longer in renewing it, one 
can maintain the same quality in his flock, but cannot 
ameliorate it. We separate the ewes into as many 
lots as we have bucks, taking particular caution not to 
use a ram of any defect to ewes of the same de- 
fect. By these means thoroughly executed, we ar- 
rived at the improvement of the race. 

We did not decide upon exhibiting our flocks for 
the prize until 1844, when the Agricultural Assembly 
at Paris appointed a commissioner to visit the best 
flocks in our country. As soon as the Commissioners 
made their report, the Minister of Agriculture grantéd 
me the great gold medal. In 1845, the Agricultural 
Assembly met at Gregnon. I sent there 350 ewes 
and four bucks for exhibition. The first prize was 
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Among them i is a pure bred Norman Diligence Horse, 
3 years old, which Dr. B. importe d from France the 
past season. This horse we think will prove highly 
useful to such farmers as desire to breed a stout, heavy 
style of horses, suitable for farm work, and heavy 
teaming, and at the same time more active than the 
English Draught Horse. We shall speak of 
Norms in horses at another time. 

The road West from Circleville, to New Holland 
and Washington is an excellentturnpike. The c 
try is mostly level, part of the land very fertile, the 
rest chiefly “Oak barrens,” i. e., lands formerly, if 
not now, covered with dwarfish oak trees, sometimes 
without any underbrush, or thick groves of young oaks 
with few old trees; and the soil rather light colore 
until cultivated; but with thorough tillage it becomes 
quite fertile, especially for wheat and grass; but owing 
to the distance from markets, and the low prices of 
grain, nearly all the land is kept in grass, meinly i 
the form of woods pasture, and stocked with cattle or 
sheep. This is the character of a large proportion of 
the land in Fayette county and parts of Pickaway, 
Clinton and Madison. 

It is probable that the opening of new markets by 
means of railroads will in a few years bring about 
some change in the farming and products of this re- 
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gion. Being so admirably adapted for grass, and re- 
markably exempt from snow in winter, we should 


regard it as very favorable for dairy business, and es- 
pecially for butter making in winter, as cows find good 
pasture there when the Northern parts of the State 
are buried in snow; and with such prices as butter 
now brings in Cincinnati and other towns in winter, 
would make this busi ness quite profitable. 

Tue Sate or Farmine Lanps, we learn, is going 
on quite briskly in Fayette and adjoining counties. 
This however is not owing to the increase of popula- 
tion by the coming in of new settlers, but the larger 
and more prosperous buying out the poorer classes, 
and the moving of the latter tothe West. Many, i 
not most of the farmers in these parts came origin: ‘ily 
from Virginia and Kentucky, and with them the desire 
for large possessions of land is as strong as that of 
any miser for gold, and in many cases quite as foolish. 
It is true however that in order to carry on a large 
business in raising and feeding beef cattle with hogs, 
as is done in this valley, a large amount of land is 
necessary. 

Mr. Pvucstey’s farm and residence, is about three 
miles south of the road from New Holland to Wash- 
ington, and is one of the most beautiful and fertile 
farms we have ever seen. It consists of 400 acres of 
finely undulating land, with a valley and a small brook 
supplied with fine springs running through it, watering 
every field ; the whole in the best condition, and sup- 
plied with every convenience, except that it has not as 
convenient facilities for travel, and advantages of s»- 
ciety as some would desire. On this account Mr. P. 
has recently sold the farm to one of his neighbors, at 
a price that seems high for lands in that region, ($40 
an acre) but after seeing the place we do not wonder 
at the price obtained, so much as at the willingness of 
the owner to leave it. We have rarely seen a farm 
and rural residence in this country so well suited to 
our ideas of farm life, and as rarely have seen a cou- 
ple better adapted than Mr. and Mrs. P. for rightly en- 
joying such life. They expect to leave the place next 
fall, and spend the following winter with their friends 
in Duchess county, N. Y., after which they will pro- 
bably return to Ohio to select a new home. 

The Frock or Sueer belonging to Mr. Pugsley is 
one of the best in Ohio. It numbers about 1200 head 
including lambs, many of them pure Saxony and Me- 
rino. Our visit was just at shearing time, and we can 
testify to the uniform excellence of the wool and the 
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good form and style of his sheep. The entire flock is 
to be sold during the summer, and it is an opportunity 
which is seldom offered to those wishing to purchase 
fine sheep. Mr. P. informs us that owing to the 
known tineness and good condition of his wool, he is 
this year offered nearly as good price for his clip by an 
eastern manufacturer +s was paid last year—and it is 


his opinion, as well as that of others with whom we have 


conversed, that itis mainly the common grades of wool 
that will have to be sold at low prices this year. 

Mr. P. has also a very fine breed of pigs, many of 
them young, a cross of the Berkshire with the Byfield 
and Grazier, which are worthy the attention of pork 
raisers. 

At Washington we found the place considerably 
aroused from its usual quiet state, owing to the com- 
mencement of work on the railroad ; and we doubt not 
it will in a few years become the centre of considerable 
trade, as it is surrounded by a highly productive coun- 
try, and is a pleasant location for residence. We 
found several of our agricultural friends in attendence 
at court, so with only a pleasant visit to the beautiful 
farm and residence of Judge McLain, the president of 
the county society, we took leave for Bloomingburg 
and Mt. Sterling. This road passes over a more diver- 
sified country, but similar land to that from Circleville 
to Washington. Extensive and beautiful woods pas- 
tures with herds of cattle, and large corn fields adjoin- 
ing, with occasionally a field of wheat, is the substance 
of the whole. 

From “ Yankee Town,” to Mt. Sterling the valley of 
Deer Creek presents much fine scenery and fertile 
land, with splendid farms and some good dwellings. 
Here, in a very inviting spot. we found the tasteful 
cottage of our friend J. F. Witiis, where we spent 
some pleasant hours. His farm is a small one for 
that region, being only 140 acres, but he has several 
hundred more, of pasture land, a few miles distant. 
Like that of friend Pugsley, his farm posseses many 
natural advantages, as living water, variety and rich- 
ness of soil, &c., and exhibits more taste and skill in 
the way of out-buildings, and home comforts, garden 
luxuries, &c., than are commonly found in this region. 
Like Mr. P. Mr. Willis has a flock of about a 
thousand fine sheep, and he informs us that he finds woo] 
growing quite as profitable and safe business as rais- 
ing cattle and hogs. He thinks that part of the State 
possesses advantages over most other portions in the 
abundance and cheapness of pasture,and the shortness 
of the period of feeding in the winter. He feeds his 
sheep entirely on corn fodder, with a little corn in win- 
ter, without any hay, (except when corn fodder may 
chance to be scarce,) and uses no shelter except what 
the forest trees afford. He assures us that his sheep 
do better on this food in winter, than when fed with 
ood hav. We were a little surprised at this state- 
ment, as we think many of our readers will be; and 
if any of our wool-growing friends have tried this 
plan for several years we should be pleased to learn 
the results. 

We are compelled by want of space to omit notic- 
ing other matters at present. 

«eee 
The Col. among the Delawares. 

Last week, we spent in a ride among the bye-roads 
in the east part of Delaware County. The farms 
along up the valley of the Big Walnut present an ap- 
nearance of uncommon luxuriance in all save the corn, 
which has in many fields had three plantings. The 
failure has been variously caused by cold and wet 
weather, bad seed, and worms. 

It was just sheep shearing among the farmers, and 
we had a good opportunity to see the flocks and fleeces. 
There are more sheep kept in this county than we had 
supposed, though but few large flocks. Many of these 


also, 
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are not of the most valuable kind, while some wool- 
growers are getting very good flocks. Our friends 
Col. Keerer, of Genoa, Van Dorn, of Vans Valley, 
have both good flocks of fine-wooled sheep ; and what 
is worthy of commendation, these gentlemen take es- 
pecial care in putting up their wool—a point on which 
many of our small wool growers are inexcusably shab- 
by. Our young friend H. Extiort, of Sunbury, has 
the beginning of a good stock of fine-wooled sheep. 
His flock numbers between eight and nine hundred— 
a pretty strong dash of Saxony, and looking quite 
healthy. We find wool is fast going out of first hands 
on private terms at much better rates than eastern 
market reports seemed to promise. 

In the neighborhood of Mr. Van Dorn we found 
some handsome short horn eattle, the property of Mr. 
STREETER, who is taking a fine start upon a good grass 
farm. Mr. Garlinghouse of this vicinity, was a suc- 
cessful competitor with swine stock at the State Fair, 
and also at his own county exhibition. Mr. Dustin 
at Galena, the president of the County Society, is well 
known as a successful farmer, especially in the way 
of good stock. q 

The old hamlet of Berxsurre, is about as nearly 
finished and fenced in, as any village in the West. 
The absence of dilapidated hovels, piles of rubbish, 
and front hog-pens is strikingly noticeable in this 
Yankee looking settlement, which has never aspired 
to the mock dignity of a city. Here our old friend 
Davip Grecory, is luxuriating in the midst of roses, 
sensible girls, grapes, tall grass, industrious boys, and 
politics; while his accomplished wife keeps a spare 
plate and nice bed forastray wayfarer. Gregory says 
that Ministers and Editors have no business to go toa 
tavern anyhow.—Sensible man is our friend Gregory, 
of Berkshire. . 

The old settled farms between this last place and 
Worthington, show evident signs of having been 
worked to death. It is a pity to see such a handsome 
country so run down the first forty years. Wortn- 
INGTON, one of the oldest settlements in Central Ohio, 
is a quiet, pretty place. The railroad has diverted the 
travel which formerly passed through here, so that itis 
no longer desirable for fast people, who are most in 
fashion in these days. The drive from Worthington 
to Columbus, along the plankroad, is one of continued 
beauty, and if the land owners would concert, and 
plant along the way-side a double row of shade trees 
to fill up the vacant spots, they would make this a 
bowery avenue, superior to any in the country. 


steer. Uhl 
[From the Middlebury (Vt) Register. 
Foundation of the French Merino. 
[| TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. ]} 

My father, born of a family of cultivators, busied 
himself in his youth in raising Sheep. In 1786, the 
Queen of Spain made a present to the King of France 
of a flock of ewes and bucks, selected from the very 
best merino blood in the country. Half of this flock 
was sent to Rambouillet, where it still exists. The 
other half was ceded by the King to a proprietor, M. 
de Chenorier, who placed them on his farm at Croissy, 
about four leagues from Paris. At this date my father 
was twenty-seven years of age. As soon as he heard 
of the arrival of the flock, he went to see them, and! 
renewed his visits yearly, to assure himself if our cli- 
mate would agree with his new breed, and to learn! 
their produce of wool and flesh, as compared with the 
native breeds, when he became convinced that the 
climate agreed with this new race, and that they offer- 
ed a great advantage from the quality of wool obtain- 
ed, as well as for their flesh, compared with the then 
existing breeds in France. He purchased at the first 
sale of the produce of these sheep, which took place | 


| previous to the 1lthof May, 1846. 
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at Croissy in 1800, one ram andeightewes. Theram 
was four years old, and weighed 125 pounds, and car 
ried twelve pounds of wool, and the ewes averaged 
nine pounds in its pure, unwashed state. He contin- 
ued to buy yearly from two to four sheep, until 1810. 
In 1811, he bought fifty ewes and five ram lambs. In 
1818, he bought fifty-four ewes. At this date, the 
whole flock was sold at Croissy, at an average of from 
120 to 300 frances each. 

The pasturage at Croissy was much better than that 
at Rambouillet, and the flock superior. This is why 
my father made his acquisitions here in preference to 
those at Rambouillet. In 1821, he bought a buck of 
Rambouillet. Notwithstanding these two flocks were 
of the same family, he obtained a great advantage by 
an alliance of blood, of the flock of Rambouillet with 
his, being of the same lineal descent, but a complete 
separation having taken place since 1786, between the 
two flocks. From 1821 to 1829, he bought five bucks 
at Rambouillet. At this epoch, my father ceded to 
me his entire flock of merinos, which numbered 209 
ewes from three to six years old; 176 ewes from one 
to two years; and ninety yearling bucks. In 1832, I 
bought the fifty-five ewes submitted to the public sale 
at Rambouillet. Since then, I have bought several 
ewes and rams to maintain the renewal of blood of my 
flock, at times necessary. In choosing reproductors 
in animals, the best conformed, bearing the greatest 
quantity of the best quality of wool, was my guide, 
and by this constant care and study I have realized 
from my best rams twenty-seven pounds, and from my 
ewes twenty pounds of fleece wool. 

The good direction given by my father to his flock 
acquired him the greatest reputation throughout 
France. No person from the States visited our flock 
Then we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. John A. Taintor, of Hart- 
ford, to whom I sold two rams and seven ewes. Since 
then I have continued each year to effect shipments of 
rams and a few ewes to Mr. Taintor, who succeeded 
in making this breed prosper in America, as it has in 
France. I have also had the satisfaction of a visit 
from Mr. Isaac de Forrest, of New York, Mr. Sanford, 
of Orwell, Vermont, and S. W. Jewett. of Middlebu- 
ry, Vermont. To the latter, I sold, in 1851, 82 ewes 
and eighteen bucks. In 1852, I sold him ninety-four 


| ewes, and to deliver in 1853, I have sold him ninety 


ewes. I also received a visit from Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Howard, of Champaign, Ohio, to whom I could 
not sell any ewes this year or next, to their great re- 
gret. 

From the various essays made by my father to im- 


| prove the Merino breed, and those which I have con- 


tinued to effect on the same principles, we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that in order to improve the 
breed, we must not allow our ewes to yean lambs till 
three years old, and to use no bucks until they had 
arrived at full maturity. It was necessary to feed 
them upon sound land; dry in preference to damp pas- 
turage; and to renew the blood of the flock every five 
or six years. If you are longer in renewing it, one 
can maintain the same quality in his flock, but cannot 
ameliorate it. We separate the ewes into as many 
lots as we have bucks, taking particular caution not to 
use a ram of any defect to ewes of the same de- 
fect. By these means thoroughly executed, we ar- 
rived at the improvement of the race. 

We did not decide upon exhibiting our flocks for 
the prize until 1844, when the Agricultural Assembly 
at Paris appointed a commissioner to visit the best 
flocks in our country. As soon as the Commissioners 
made their report, the Minister of Agriculture granted 
me the great gold medal. In 1845, the Agricultural 
Assembly met at Gregnon. I sent there 350 ewes 
and four bucks for exhibition. The first prize was 
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accorded me and my father, who was then eighty-six 
years old, and received it from the hands of the Duke 
of Nemours, conducted by my two sons. To the gen- 
eral concourse, which took place at Versailles in 1851, 
ITand my colleague, Monsieur Cugnot, sent each of 
us three rams, and the first premium was granted us. 
Victor GILBERT, 
Widerille, Commune de Crespieres. 
Seine et Oise, le 7 April, 1852. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





Mrs. Tracy, we expect, is now on her way home 
from England. 
rival by this time. 

Mrs. EF. Oakes Situ has delivered a course of lec- 
tures in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Louisville, which 
have been highly commended in the papers. It is also 
announced that she is to lecture in Massillon. Will 
she not favor us with a visit at Columbus ? 

Mrs. Emity Davis, of Chicago, has been lectur- 
ing with good success in Michigan and Indiana, on 
Physiology and Health, and we learn will soon visit 
this place. 

*2ee-rF 
A Glance at the Valley of the Scioto. 

This section of the State so widely diverse from the 
Northern portion, not only in the face of the country, 
and the modes of tillage, but in the way of living and 


of thought, we visited for the irst time a week since. | 


With a good horse and easy carriage, and neither rain, 
heat nor dust to annoy us, we were just in the mood 
to appreciate the fine country through which we first 
passed, lying South of Columbus, on the Chillicothe 
road. 

The forests and meadows were fresh and green from 
the recent rains, and were the great charm of these 
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We had expected to announce her ar- 


Vou. VUI, 


grove, we found a delightful resting place, after a day’s 
ride—so cool and inviting, though yet like the grounds 
around it, unfinished. If its hospitable owners enjoy 
it as much as we did, they will surely never wish for 
any other than a country home. 

A few hours’ ride from there through a gently un- 
dulating country, in corn, or well wooded and stocked 
with cattle, with occasional fields of wheat and rye, 
brought us to the charming home of our friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Pugsley, where we had a delightful visit, a 
pleasant ramble about their secluded but lovely rural 
home, an ample dish of strawberries—the first of the 
season, and a fine ride on horseback such as we have 
not enjoyed for many a day. We regret that they 
have decided to part with so pleasant a home. 

The following day we visited Washington, a brisk 
little town, though so cramped for room (!) that many 
of the dwellings and even the court house opened di- 
rectly upon the sidewalks! The residence of Judge 
McLain, in a grove of noble forest trees overlooking 
the town, was the only one we had time to visit. Our 
|afternoon’s ride was Northward, past the pretty village 
of Bloomingburg, and toward Mt. Sterling, where, as 
elsewhere, we found a sprinkling of Eastern families, 
with their neat dwellings and tasteful gardens. Their 
spirit of improvement is manifestly, though slowly ex- 
tending itself among the other classes of society. Mr. 
land Mrs. Willis, with whom we had a delightful visit 
at night, are Eastern people, and we wish that such 
families—intelligent and enterprising, were frequent 
through all our farming country. 

After passing Mt. Sterling, a neat little village on 
our homeward route, we left the fine scenery we had 
so much admired, and from there to Columbus it was 
almost a continued level except around Harrisburg, 
with here and there a log cabin, and occasionally a 
cluster of them by way of variety. Nearer Columbus, 
as we approach the Scioto, the scenery is more varied 
|and the country better improved. 

The very limited space left in our department, to- 








extensive farms of a thousand acres or more each. | 
We saw few fields of grain in this region as corn and| gether with the full account given by Mr. Bateham, 
cattle are the staples of the whole valley. But these | prevent and render unnecessary, a more lengthy no- 
immense corn fields often containing fifty or a hundred | tice of this trip. 

acres each, and the vast meadows with hill and vale | 
and clusters and belts of noble trees thickly scattered | 
over them, giving shade to the large herds of fine cat- | 
tle that roamed among them, were a sight to feast the | 


~2ee 
Women’s Rights Convention at Massillon. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE MASSILLON NEWS, 





eye. We wish that farmers generally would leave 
more of these grand old forest trees to adorn their 
fields. They might at least be left in the pastures 
and meadows if they cannot be suffered where the 
tilled crops are growing. 


The trees here branched so low, and were of so| 


rich a foliage, that they, as well as the meadows more 
closely resembled English Park scenery than almost 
any other we have seen in this country. The charm 
most lacking on this route seemed to be that of taste- 
ful farm-houses. These we seldom met, and even 
where the houses were neat and comfortable, there 
was a great lack of beauty around the house, of flow- 
ers, shrubbery and shade trees. 

Most of the inhabitants were Kentuckians and Vir- 
ginians, but we had little time to test their noted hos- 
pitality or tomake their acquaintance. Generous hos- 
pitality we found wherever we stopped, and it is one 
of the elements of the Southern character which is 
often lacking among Eastern people; but with the 
increasing railroad facilities and constant intercom- 
munication of different States, sectional differences 


will continue to disappear, and we trust a nobler char-| 


acter will be formed of the best elements of each. 
We spent a short time with friends at Circleville, 
who kindly showed us the improvements of the town; 
but these are already spoken of in the other depart- 
ment of the Cultivator. Dr. Brown’s “cabin” in the 


| The convention was in session two days, and was 
composed of a highly respectable and intelligent por- 
ition of our feilow citizens from different sections of 
| the country. L. A. Hine,C.C. Burleigh, and Dr. Un- 
jderhill, from abroad, took a very active part in the 
\discussions of the convention. Among the ladies 
who were present and took a prominent part, we 
|may mention Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Frohock, Mrs. Sev- 
erance, Mrs. Little, Mrs. Grove, Mrs. Johnson, and 
Mrs. Irish. The proceedings were conducted with 
the utmost decorum and propriety, and several ve 
able and eloquent addresses were delivered. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Mr. L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati, read 
an address of about two hours in length. This had 
evidently been prepared for the occasion, and was 
very well delivered. Mr. Hine was interrupted sev- 
eral times with bursts of applause. 

On Wednesday evening the church was crowded to 
excess by a fashionable and intelligent audience, all 
anxious to hear the arguments of the reformers. Mrs. 
Gage, of McConnelsville, occupied the first part of 
the evening, and read an address, in whichshe endeav- 
‘ored to establish beyond contradiction, the proposition 
| that to elevate woman would elevate the human race. 

The address was well written and well read, and de- 
| tracted nothing from the high reputation which “Aunt 
Fanny ” enjoys as a felicitous and vigorous writer. 
| On Thursday, several addresses were delivered by 
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tiful. But the address of the day was made by Mrs. 
Frohock of Wellsville. Her address made a lasting 
impression on all who heard her. Much business was 
transacted during the day. A constitution was adupt- 
ed, organizing the “ Ohio Woman’s Rights Associa- 
tion.” This constitution provides for auxillary branch- 
es in every county, township and school district in the 
State. 

{Mrs. H. M. Tracy, now in Europe was elected 
President of the Association. } 

The members of the convention did not separate 


without much regret, and we are sure the people of 


Massillon will long remember the pleasant and agree- 
able acquantances which they made. “Aunt Fanny” 
is a universal favorite with our citizens. They have 


perused her writings, and learned to love her. She is 
indeed a kind-hearted, noble-looking woman. Her 


very presence commands respect upon the instant. | 


Lieut. Gov. Medill himself cannot preside with more 


ease and dignity over a deliberative body than did Mrs. | 


Gage. the president of the convention. 
*-e7rr 


Letters from Mrs. Tracy. 


Scenes of Interest about Carlisle—Associations with the | 


Past. 





New Cast te on Tyne, ENGLAND. 
Dear Nreces:—You cannot imagine how much I 
wish for a fairy’s wand, or something of the kind, so 
that I can be able to conjure up for you the images 
that are daily passing before my vision. I wish I 
could picture to you this beautiful Northland through 


which rolls the silver Tyne, the gently undulating| fowping down upon the quiet stream. 
surface of the ground, the beautiful parks, the mS parte nnlptseanin tr aed agar sts 


SS ee 


ladies. Mrs. Severence read one that was truly beau- | 


“ What 1 was, some may relate ; 

What I am now is eache one’s fate— 

What I shall be none can tell— 

Till he that form’d, form again.” 
Mag is remembered asa gipsey queen, bold and daring, 
but not wanting in the common attributes of humani- 
ty. Indeed, there is a kind of reverence for her rude 
virtues perceptible in the tone when her name is pro- 
nounced. It was a bright morning, and the hills 
which are so often robed in mist peeped out smilingly, 
and I, more like a child than an alreacy middle-aged 
matron, ran along the brookside, and down into the 
Dee to get at the Roman wall and bring away some 
of the time consecrated material. The wall itself 
looked no more remarkable than many an old moss- 
covered wall in New England, but then to think of the 
tales that every grey stone could tell if it had a 
tongue, made one feel almost an awe. The old Sta- 
tion was in sight where the sentry stood upon the 
watch-tower and marked whitier the stern Scots, were 
approaching in hostile bands. 
| On Saturday last, I visited an old Norman castle, 
| which stands near the Railroad Station, in this city. 
It has only stood some five or six hundred years, so it 
would hardly lay any claim to antiquity but for the 
fact that it occupies a site on which stood a very an- 
| cient fortification. From this New Castle, the city, 
|took its name: it was the New Castle upon Tyne. 
| The castle itself is not a very large structure, but the 
| outer wall, which is now either removed or counected 
into the walls of houses, surrounded about three acres 
lof ground. Within was a moat or ditch, crossed by a 
drawbridge, then another thick wall, and within the 
area rose the castle itself, its dark grey battlements 
The wall: are 
Two or three 


F al etiring rooms and lodges for prisoners, &c. - 
vales, the quaint old villages, and here and there some | uring alent » &c., are form 


monument that carries you far, far back into the dim | , 
pt us : . | and the ascent to them, and to the top of the tower is 
| by stone steps laid upon the wall itself. 


chambers of the past. 

Not long since I made a short excursion in the di- 
rection of Carlisle, and finding that I was in the very 
neighborhood where “Guy Mannering” was plotted 
by Sir Walter Scott, I went on to Rosehill Station, so 
as to see the old Roman wall and the house where 
Mag Merrills met Brown, Mumps Hall, the inn by the 
wayside, which the readers of that romance may well 
remember. The house is still standing, at least, so 
said a most respectable looking gentleman whom I 
fortunately met on my return to the station. He was 
the owner of the Mansion and of Gillsland Spa itself, 
where Sir Walter Scott first met his wife, and that 


while he was seeking out the shreds of history which | 


he wove so cunningly into the “ Astrologer.” The 
ground in the vicinity is somewhat broken; indeed, 
you have followed the Tyne till it has dwindled into a 
tiny rivulet, scarcely worthy to be called a brooklet, 
and here you find its hilly birthplace. A small pool 


of clear water seemed to occupy a little basin, near its | 


source, but whether the brooklet issued from it or not, 
I could not well define, though it ran very near it. On 
the opposite bank of the brook stood the little moss- 
covered inn, where Dandy Dinmont received his cau- 


| 
} 








ed in the gallery within the thickness of the walls, 


It made one 
almost shudder to pass, even by daylight, through those 
dreary passages; at night, and with the superstitions of 
the times, it must have been truly fearful. The large 


| hail in the first place is by no means a very spacious 
|room when compared with some modern halls, but its 
| roof is very lofty, and being hung with the old ban- 


ners of the Nobility of Northumberland, ard being 
decorated with rusty spears and swords and harnesses 
of armor, it makes a deep impression upon the spirit. 
Indeed, though comparatively so modern, I have seen 
nothing that took me so far back into the days of ro- 
mance. The windows were only loopholes, just large 
enough to admit of the protrusion of a musket, and 


| though some of the windows have been enlarged, yet 


still there are enough remaining to let one see how 
dark and gloomy must have been the lives of the young 
and fair who were associated with the Nobility of those 
times. Little do we, in our quiet land, know how to 
value to their full extent the blessings of peace. God 


| give us more of truth and wisdom to carry out consis- 


tently the true Gospel of human liberty. 
One of the principal rooms of the Castle is devoted 


tion not to follow the advice of the old landlady, a| to the purpose of a Museum; and here are gathered a 


woman who was regarded as so wicked that even her 


superstitious terror. 


memory now is recalled with a feeling nearly allied to | 


great variety of specimens of Roman sculpture, and 
Roman art in general. In the old Guard room I saw 


It was supposed that she was| Several very curious specimens of ancient coffins, one 


guilty of several murders, but she was so artful as to| or two old crosses, and many singular monuments of 
elude absolute detection, and lived on to be 98 years | Very ancient date. One of the coffins was of wood, 
of age. Her tomb, which is at Denton Churchyard, | Scooped out of a log evidently, as we see long troughs, 
about a mile and a half from Rosehill Station, is by | both sides of the log being equally hollowed. Another 
many mistaken for Mag Merrills’, but I was informed | Wa8 made of a solid rock, scooped out to fit the form 
by the owner of Gillsland Spa, that it was indisputa-| of the body while the outside was nearly a parallelo- 
bly the last resting place of Margaret Teesdale, of|gtam. Another consisted of four rough slabs of stone, 
Mumps Hall, who died in 1777. On her tombstone is | forming the sides and ends of the coffin, evidently 
the following inscription: |placed in the ground first, and the body afterwards 
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t, and covered with another rude block 
or slab of stone 

On the top of the tower are placed three cannon on 
the East side, and though old and rusty, they still peal 
forth their ucly notes in commemoration of the birth- 
day of the Queen, or any other event that is supposed 
to have any affinity for powder and noise. They look 
like so many ugiy birds of prey, and [I by no means 
like the idea that the birth of so good and peaceful a 
woman should be celebrated in this semi-barbarous 
way. It is all very well that all the bells should ring, 
and chant in jub:lant note that the nation is blessed 
with a sovereion whose heart is flesh and not stone. 
But the thought of that ugly blaze of powder, and rat- 
tling the glass »ut of poor people’s windows is not in 
the least sensible. 

I stood upon the top of that old tower so often trod 
by the feet of the anxious sentry and looked over to- 
wards the North, and saw the bridge that spans the 
Tyne, and heard the shrill whistle of the great iron 
steed, and wondered what the old “ Lairds” would 
have said had a vision of this broken in upon them in 
the midst of their high revelry. They would have 
thougat that it was a car sent by old Pluto himself to 
to carry them over the river Styx. Now away in the 
distance spreads the beautiful vale of Ravensworth, 
and there stands the castle of his Lordship, and the 
hum of manutacture, and the smoke of tall, dark chim- 
neys, and the free ingress and egress of a people who 
no longer keep up the walls of the city, mark the ad- 
vent of another age. Yours truly, H. E:T. 
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Letters from Mrs. Gage. 


Convention at Massillon—Licking Valley Distillery— 
Thoughts on Temperance and Female Influence. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—I promised my neices that 
I would write to them again, after my return from the 
Massillon Women’s Rights Convention; I expected 
then, to have been at home ere this, but circumstances 
which sometimes control us, moved me to prolong my 
journey, and go to the Women’s Rights Convention, 
to be held in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Our Convention at Massillon, was a very gratifying 
one to the friends of the elevation of Woman. We 
met in the Baptist Church, and throughout the-meet- 
ing, which lasted two days, there was a large, atten- 
tive and apparently approving audience. Whisperings 
of dissatisfaction and sneers of contempt, there were 
undoubtedly among the outsiders, which were of course 
only heard of, but not one man had boldness enough to 
oppose, while numbers of strong, earnest men, gave us 
their aid. There was a great deal of talent brought 
out which had long beensleeping, and might still have 
slept, but for the absence of those notabilities which 
were looked for so earnestly, au.d expected to give zest 


and life to our meeting; but as they were not there, | 


we had to give the life ourselves; and that life and fresh- 
ness from new beginners, enthusiastic in a good and 
great work, was perhaps as reviving, and better adap- 
ted to our wants than any that could have been given 
by older and more experienced minds. I am not glad 
they were not there—but I am glad that in the absence 
of their steady burning light, we were enabled to put 


the fire to other heads and hearts, and light up flames 


where we had not hoped for them. 

Now I hope your dear readers and mine will not 
think I am forcing opinions upon them or asking you 
to indorse my notions. I am only giving you alla 
piece of general news, which is attracting much at- 
tention, and will leave the matter in your hands. 

The railroad from Zanesville to Cleveland does not 
pass all the way over the best portions of land in Ohio, 
but there are some fine districts and farms—and some 
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most beautiful scenery, particularly on the Licking 
river. It is not Hudson or White Mountain scenery, 
I suppose, (I have never seen either), but it is Ohio 
scenery, and well worth the looking at. But the rail- 
road whirled me by one scene that made my heart 
ache, and my soul go out with a deep groan for man. 
This was the great Distillery in the vicinity of New- 
ark. I noticed the farms in the vicinity of Newark 
and Mount Vernon looked badly tilled, many of them, 
as though they would have to be helped to produce 
good crops; but when I saw this great distillery, sur- 
rounded with its great hog pens, and inhaled its 
disgusting stench, I almost involuntarily prayed that 
God might smite the land, that the crops should be less, 
and these men be compelled, through want of mate- 
rial, to abandon their demonish work. The withering 
curse is upon the town, the county, and the State, and 
so long as that great moral death, and others like it, 
are permitted to remain untouched in our midst, so 
long will the anguished cry of suffering wives and 
mothers go up to the great God of all goodness and 
truth for vengeance. 

Several years ago it was acommon custom in Wash- 
ington county, for the farmers to have all their surplus 
fruit worked into brandy—and little pocket distilleries 
strewed the banks of our creeks and streams for that 
purpose. But the angel of Temperance waved his 
wing over our good farmers. and they resolved to make 
no more ardent spirits from their fruit. 

Oh! how I wish the corn and rye could be withheld 
and the soil and toil of our men who are strong in the 
right, and would not for the world aid directly, to pro- 
mote intemperance—cease to be perverted into a 
withering curse—and a blighting mildew upon the 
physical, mental, and moral organism of society. 

sut this state of things must not, will not long re- 
‘main. Woman is taking hold, with her double weight 
of oppression and wrong upon her head—I say double, 
for she is obliged by her labor and strength, too often, 
not only to support the wrong doer, but to help support 
the wrong. But she is awaking to a sense of her 
condition, and is taking hold of the great work with 
renewed energy. There is not a criminal, not a pau 
per, not a lunatic, in our land, who has been made so 
by strong drink, but has been the child of a mother; 
not a mother in this land, but by either her hard labor, 
her property, or her vocation as mother, is paying 
her part of the tax to the General and State Govern- 
ment to support all this crime and suffering; and yet 
no mother’s vote—no, not one—has ever licensed a 
grog shop, or sanctioned the sale of ardent spirits. 
Oh mothers, wives and daughters, is it not time for 
you to think, speak, and act in this matter! Put your 
shoulders to the wheel of Temperance, with the good 
and true men of the State, and we shall be able to 
roll the Maine law into our statute books, as soon as 
we can remcve the present dram drinking Legislature! 

But I intended to have been in Pennsylvania before 
I closed this letter, and here I am at the end of my 
sheet, only at Newark, in a bad place too, alongside 
‘that distillery. But, Mrs. Bateham, tell my neices to 
think of it, ponder it, in all its vast extent and in all 
its horrible effects, for a few days, and I will then 
pass on and introduce them to brighter and more 
beautiful things. Frances D. Gace. 
| Kennett Square, Pa., June 4th, 1852. 

~2oeoe + 

Starcn.—There is no better way, that I have ever 
tried, for making nice starch for shirt bosoms than to 
boil it thoroughly after mixing, adding a little fine salt, 
and a few shavings of a star or spermaceti candle. | 
|have found the star or pressed lard candle quite as 
good as sperm. Let the starch boil at least ten min- 
‘utes, and it will give a gloss, if neatly ironed, fully 
satisfactory to the exquisite taste of a—dandy. 
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1852. 
Words of Encouragement.--Coloring Black. | 
Resvectep Frrenp:—Thinking that words of en- 

couragement to those engaged in doing good, were 
often few and far between, | have taken my pen to 
add mine to the number. I was visiting at the house 
of a friend last summer, when I met with the Cultiva- 
tor. Uponexamination it proved to be an old acquain- 
tance, much improved. Feeling a little more interest 
in farming occupations than I had formerly done, I 
borrowed a few numbers and took home; we read 
them, and after some little coaxing I persuaded my 
husband to take it. He sometimes, laughingly, calls 
me a book farmer; but I am mistaken if he does not 
sometimes merit the appellation, for it is seldom now 
that I wet the first reading of the Cultivator. 

As the wife of a farmer, I feel a deep interest in 
every thing that tends to their improvement. 

The spring is very cold and backward here; the fre- 
quent heavy rains retard the progress of the spring 
work. The corn that has been planted has nearly all 
rotted in the ground. 

The following recipe for coloring black may benefit 
some of your readers; it is far superior to any other 
that I have ever used. 

“ For three pounds of cloth or yarn take two pounds 
of Logwood, one ounce of Bi-cromate of Potash, dis- 
solve the Bi-cromate of Potash in water sufficient to 
cover the goods, boil twenty minutes, take them out 
and put them in the Logwood dye without rinsing, 
(having previously prepared it in another kettle), let 
them remain until the color suits. An hour will be 
sufficient for a blue black, if you want a coal black let 
them remain longer. When the color suits, take 
them out, rinse thoroughly in cold water, and youhave 
a good, permanent color that will not fade. Most 
dark colors may be restored by dipping in the dye you 
have taken the goods from.” Mary. 

Mayfi ld, O., May 18, 1852. 


Trial of Reaping and Mowing Machines. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee on Reaping and 
Mowing Machines, held at Springfield, the 27th day of May, 
1852, the following rules and regulations for the committee ap- 
pointed for the State Board for the trial of Reapers and Mow- 
ers, to be held at Springfield, Ohio, June 30th and July Ist, 
1852, were adopted : 

The machines to be tried in wheat, barley and grass. 

The committee to have full power to use any means they 
may deem advisable, to put the machines to a fair test. j 

The committee will be guided by the following rules in ma- 
king their decision: 

1. Which machine cuts the grain or grass in the best manner. 
2, Which does the most work ina given time. 3. Which leaves 
the grain in the best order for binding. 4. Which causes the 
least waste. 5, Which is the best adapted for uneven surface. 
6. Which is the least liable to get out of repair, 7. Which is 
the least cost. 8. Which requires the least power to drive the 
machine. 9. Which requires the least manual labor. 10, 
Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy ground, 

Whichever of the machines so tried, has, combined, the 
greatest number of the above qualifications in the opinion of 
a majority of the committee, to be pronounced the best ma- 
chine. 

Appropriate grounds, grain and grass will be furnished by J 
T. Warper, Secretary, and Wu. Wire ey, Director, of the 
Clark and Madison Agricultural Society, within three miles of 
Springfield. 

Trial of reapers to commence on June 30th, at9 A.M, In 
case of bad weather, the reaping will be deferred until July 2d. 
The mowers to be tried on July Ist 

The committee of Judges are J, T. Pugsley, Fayette county; 
Wm. Hunt, Springfield ; J. Keiler, Bellbrook, Greene county ; 
P. Hayden, Eli W. Gwynne, J. 5. Hall, Columbus; and J. S. 
Kelley, Massillon. } 

Hay rakes will be tried and reported upon at the same time. 

The officers of the Clark and Madison counties Agricultural 
Soviety will provide for the horses, &c., of the operators ; and | 
horses, also, if wished, for those from a distance. They will 
appoint a marshal, assistant marshal, and police, and insure 
comfortable quarters for those that connot be accommodated 
—_— houses. 

en or twelve reapers and mowers are already entered for | 


competition. 
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A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
The Entire Work Unabridged, $6. 
Containing THREE TIMES the matter tound iv any other English 
Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridgement 
of this work; a Geogrephical Table ot 12,L00 
Names, Jllustra:ive Quotations, and 
other pecu isrities and 

advantages found in po other work. 

Published by G. C. MERKIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONAR), University Edition. 

WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTERH’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Were KSTER’S PRIMAKY SCHOOL DICIIONARY, 

WEBSTER’S DEFINER. 

ro MING a complet+ Series of Standard Dictionaries of the Lan- 
guage, securing uniformity in the use of Language, as well as in 

Orth graphy and Pronunciation. 

[One million copies of the Spelling Book are sold annually. 

f @ The lesding Series of Schoo! Books published in this country, 
are tased upon Dr. Webst: r’a system. 

{ —> His great work is acknowledged, as well in Great Britain as 
this country, and wherever the English Language is 8, oken, to be 
superior to any other. 

@ Dr. Webster’s Educational works, its believed, have done more 
to secure the unitormity of Pronunciation and use of language, and 
freedom from Provincialisms, so remarkable in this country, espe- 
ci«lly when the great ioflux of toreiguera irom all nations is consider- 
ed, then any other cause. 

(Sy The attention of the friends of popular education, Superin- 
tendents, Teachers and Parents, is solicited to the importance otf per- 
prtuating this purity by the use of such a NATIONAL STAND RD. 

“ Werej ice thatit bids fair to become the STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY to be used by the numerous millions of people who are toinhabit 
the United States.”— Signed by 104 Members of Congress. 

* Itis with pleasure that we greet this new and valuable contribution 
to American literature. We recommend it to all who desire to pos- 
sess THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.”—Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, 
Thomas H. Benton and thirty other membrrs ot the United States 
senate; Millard Fillmore; Theodore fF retinghuysen, Chan Universi 
ty, N. York; Wm. H. Campbell, Ed. N. Y. Dist. Schoo! Jour.; Geo. 
*. Briggs, Gov. Massachusetts; Wm. B. Calhoun, Sec. State of Mass.; 
R.S. Rust, Com. Com. Schools, N. Hamp ; Theo. F. King. Sup Schools, 
N. Jersey ; Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker U. 8. House Rep.; Edmund 
Rurke, Commissioner Patents ; John Young, Gov. NY ; Christopher 
Morgan, Sec, State, and Sup. Common Schoo!s in N. York; Alvab 
Hunt, Treas. N. York; Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D.; Lyman Becher, 
D D., Pres. Lane Seminary; Calvin E Stowe, D. D, Prof do.; Rev. 
Hemav Humphrey, D D., late Pres. Am Col’ege; Rev. Ezra Keller, 
D D., Pres. Wittenbug College, Ohio; Renjamin Labaree, D. D., Pres. 
Middtebury College; and other distinguished gentlemen. 

The Standard in the State Normal School, 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That Webster's Quarto Dictionary be the 
STANDARD in the New York State Normal School.” 

“It is constantly cited and relied on in our Courts of Justice, in our 
Legislative bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclusive.” 
—tHon. John C. Calhoun. 

* The 8 CANDARD, wherever the English language is spoken, it de- 
serves to be, must be, is, and will be "— Prof. Stowe. 

“ There is no Dictionary but this of Webster's that can be adopted 
as a STANDARD.”— Boston Courier. 


“Asa American, | »m proud of the work. I shall recommend it 


| a8 the STANDARD in the public schools of this State."—Thomas H. 


Benton, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction in Iowa, 

* Dr, Webster's American Dictionay of the English Language, is an 
honor to the country which gave him birth, '— President Humphrey. 

‘The American Dictionary of the English language, by Noan 
Wesster, L.!.. D., the most honorable monument cf American liter- 
ature and talent, and of which every *merican may be justly proud, 
after a struggle of nearly twen'y years, may be considered, in its re- 
vised form, tully eetablished as authority in spelling pronunciation, 
and definition. As such, it has been adopte? by States in their com- 
mon schools, by colleges, by academies, and most educated men who 
are in taver of a judicious, progressive reform in language, securing 
simplicity in the spelling of worde and accuracy in the ruse. In view 
of these tacts, therefore, itis of great importance that Webster's Dic. 


| tionary should be made the STANDAKD in our schools, and in all 


text books ueed in them.— Wm. Greene, D. Shepardson, Henry Snow, 
Joseph Ray, E. 8. Brooks, M. Simpson, H. H Barney, Examiners of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools; P. B. Wilber. President Wesleyan Female Col 
lege, Cincinnati; Lyman Harding, Principal of Female Academy, Cin- 
cinnati, February 2), 1852.” 

In the Cincinnati Central High School [H. H. Barney, Priveipal 
Instructor, , Webster's Dictionary had been used as STANDARD au- 
thority, in orthography, pronunciation, &c. And a meeting ot the 
teachers of the Hughes and Woodward Public High Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, held at the Hughes School, February 1th, 1852, the following 


resolution was unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That Webster's Dictionary (Unabridged) be adopted as 


| the STANDARD of orthography and pronunciation in the two Cin- 


cinnati High Schools.” 


[From the late Message of Governor Woon, of Ohio } 
“In Maseachusetts, every school is furnished by the State with 


| Webster's Dictionary, as the STANDARD work of orthography and 


pronunciation, The same is recommended by a committee of the 
New York Legislature, for the Empire State. 

“It is admitted to be the most valuable work of the kind extant, by 
the learned men both here and in Europe; and its general use in our 
schools would break down all provincialisms, so to speak, and pro- 
duce uniformity and elegance in the use of our language. Words 
would then be used by every one in the same senee in which they are 
d: fined by that able lexicographer.” 

(Ce The above works are sold by all Booksellers, 

June 15, 1852, 








THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivaTorR Orrick, June 14, 1852. 
In flour and grain there has been much activity, since our 
last, with slight advance of prices. English news is more 
favorable for shipments of flour, as well as of beef and pork, 
lard, &c 


bleness of the season for planting. 


Corn continues to advance, owing to the unfavora- 
Cheese is dull at a slight 
decline. Butter steady at low prices. 

Wool is beginning to move, but not very briskly, as prices 
offered are too low for the farmers. We believe however that 
really fine wool will shortly bring nearly last year’s prices, as 
there is but little fine wool to be imported, and the supply in 


the country is not equal tothe demand. The common grades 


may rule low, at least for some months to come, 


MassiLion, June 11, 1852. 
OHIO WOOL DEPoT —Eps. O.‘ utTivaTor: In the absence 
of actual sales to test the market, the following prices we 
judge from the best opportunities at present afforded, may be 
realized here, for the next five months: No. 5, common, 24 to 
2c. per lb.; 4, 1-4 blood, 27a30c. Ib. 3, 1-2 blood 30a32c |b ; 
2, 3-4 blood, 32a35c I|b.; 1, full blood, 35a37c. Ib ; X,37a42c I|b.: 
XX, 42a45c. |b.; XXX, 45u50c. lb. ‘These prices we expect to 
be able to obtain without much delay; the prices paid by the 

merchants range from 25 to 40 cents. D. Yanr. 


CrNcinNATI, June 12.—Flour is in good demand at a slight 
advance ; sales at 33 25¢@$3 35 perbbl. Wheat 63@64 cents. 
Oats 23@24. Corn, 31@33c. Rve 48@50. Pork, Mess, $16.- 
87@$\7 per bbl. Lard, No. 1.9 1-2@10c. per lb. Butter, fir- 
kin, lO@iic —roll, 12a15. Cheese, W. R. 6 1-4a6 1-2. Dried 
Apples §1.50a$1.75 per bu, Peaches, $2.25per bu. Potatoes 
40a45 cts. Strawberries, cherries, and gooseberries, l0al2 1-2 
cts. per quart. Chickens 25cts.each. Eggs, 8a9c. per dozen. 


New York, June 12. Flour, good Genesee and Ohio, §4,- 
25a4 3l1—an advance. Wheat is in gooddemand. Corn, mod- 
erate, 60a 2c for Western. Mess Pork, $18,06a18,12 per bbl. 
Beef is in demand at full prices. Cheese steady. Wool is 
improving, Owing to limited supplies, but the demand is not 
active. 


CLEVELAND, June 12—Flour (wholesale) $3,37a$3.50 per 


bbl. Wheat, sales during the week large at 74a75c. Corn 43 
aidc. Oats, 36a37 1-2c. Pork, Mess, 817a$17.50. Cheese 6 
a6 1-4. Butter, roll. 10a12 1-2c. Eggs, 9al0c. 


$1,75per bu. Peaches 1dc per Jb. 

Ar Massitton, June 10th, Wheat is quoted at 68a73 cents; 
corn 40@41 ; flour $3,12 1-2; wool selling freely at from 25 to 
30c. per Ib. 

Cotumbus, June 12—Flour, 83 37@$3,50 (in small lots). 
Wheat, 62. Corn, 33a35c. Oats, 25. Potatoes, 75a81. But- 
ter, 121-2. Chickens 20c. Eggs, 8c. per doz. Wool, com- 
mon to half blood 23@@28c. per |b. 


McCORMICK’S PATENT REAPING AND 
MOWING MACHINE, 


I AVING more experience in the manufacture of Reaping Machines 


than all the other manufacturersin the world, and after a series | 


of caretul experiments vuring the season of 1851, 1 am now enabled 
to offer to all who grow Grain or Grass, a more perfect Reaping and, 
Mowing Machine than any ever before offered to the public. 

My Reaper, as is generally known, requires two horses to work it 
cutting equally well under a slow or a tast gait, cuts six feet wide, 
requires one man to rake, and one man to drive. It will cut two 
acres in one hour, leaving the grain on one side of the Machine cut 
off the way of the team in the next round, in perfect gavels ready 
for binding. 

In connection with my Reaper, I have now the pleasure of offering 
to the Grass grower either as an Attachment to my Reaper atasmall 
additional cost, or singly, a Mowing Machine, warranted to cut wider 
and cleaner, any and ull kinds of Grass, standing or lodged, tangled 


or clean, wrt or dry, with less power and nearer perfection than any | 


Mower ever before offered. 


The guarantee of the performance of the Reaper and the Mower is | 


such, and the risk to the purchaser is so small, that no person want- 
—— should hesitate to order one immediately. 

f certificates were necessary to sustain my Reaper, I could furnish 
them by the thousand, but relying solely upon the merits of my Ma- 
chine, I have published none tor years. 


7 ' 
Further information can be obtained by writing to me at Chicago, 


the only place where my Reapers are made, or by application to the 
following named persons, who are my agents in this State. 

April 15, 1852 —3m. CYRUS H. McCORMICK. 

AGents. — Elliott, DeWitt & Co., Cleveland; Wm. A Gill & Co., 
Columbus; Mosgrove & Wiley, Urbana, Champaign co. ; Wright & 
Selby, Lancaster, Fairfield co.; Fleek & Harrison, Newark, Licking 
co ; Alex. McPherson, Olena, Huron co.; Jont. Luihart, West Alex- 
andria, Preble co; Richard Morrow, Piqua, Miami co. ; Saul Thomas, 
New Paris, Preble co; '. D. Huffman. Springfield, Clarke co.; Spau- 
ding Cutter, Pomeroy, Meiys co.; Wm. T. Beryhill, Bellbrook, Greene 
eo. ; Matthew T. Beryhill, do.; Wm. Crul, do.; Wm. B. Lilen, Sugar 
Valley, Preble co.; Fred. Avery, Delaware, O, 
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| FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM FOR SALE. 
|66 FJOMONA FARM ”—120 acres of choice land ; 50 acres 

of it young Orchard, containing 3000 peach* and 2000 
apple trees, of the best market varieties, just commencing to 
bear, and partly enclosed with Osage Orange hedge. ‘The 
soil is a strong loam, on limestone gravel, well adapted for 
fruit, grain, grass, &c.; 40 acres of woocs pasture, with good 
living water. The farm was especially designed, by the propri- 
etor, for fruit and Poultry. About 100 improved fowls are on 
the premises. The location is very pleasant and healthy, with 
schools and other social advantages close at hand, 

The farm is situated adjoining the thriving village of West 
Jefferson, 14 miles West of Columbus, on the National Road, 
at its intersection with the Xenia Turnpike and the Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati (sailroad, and within 100 rods of the 
Depot—thus having excellent facilities for travel and transpor- 
tation, and a certain market for all kinds of produce. The 
buildings consist of a log house and barn, rather old and of not 
much value. Price of farm with improvements, only $40 per 
acre; with some deduction for cash down. A real bargain for 
any one who desires a pleasant home with easy labor and a 
large return for the capital invested. 
| Come and see, oraddress 


M. B. BATEHAM, 
Ed. O. Cultivator, Columbus. 
June 1, 


* P. 8—The numer of preach trees killed by the late severe winter 
was much less than was supposed, and they have been replaced this 
spring. 


| MORGAN BULRUSH.,. 

NHI8 celebrated MORGAN HORSE will stand the present sea 

ron at the stable of the subscriber, in Hartford, (near Orapge- 

ville.) Trumbu'l county. 

Moncan BuLevsu was bred tn Vermont, and possesses in an 
eminent degree the qualities of the Morgan stock. 

Treams—8} tor single service ; $6 the season, and $8 to insure, 

PastTuRAGE provided for mares from a distance. 

May |, 1852-2t* N.E. AUSTIN. 
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HILL, MERRILLS & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HILL & FOSTER, AND E. H. & C.J. MERRILLS, 
Manufacturers of Stoneware, Water and Sewer Pipe. 
PRICE PER ROD AS FOLLOWS: —1 inch calibre $1. 1% inch, 
$1,25. 1% inch, $150. 2 inches, $2 2% inches, $2,64. 3 
inches, $3,30. 4 inches. $4 42. 
Middlebury, Summit Co., Ohio, April 15, 1852. — 6m. 


MY GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 
YOUNG BLACK HAWK, 


\ ILL be found this season at Wm Nya’s stable. in Westfield, Me 
dina county. Ohio. Terms:—815, to be paid when the Mare 
proves to be with foal, 
| He was sired by D & D. E. Hill's celebrated Black Hawk ; is 154% 
hands high, jet black color, well finished, fast on a trot, age consid- 
ered, cannot be beaten; is four years old in June next. His dam, 
Meesenger % 
Pasturing will be provided fur Mares from a distance and the ne- 
| cessary attention given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of 
| the owner. 8. G. FOOTE, 


April 26, 1852.—2t.* 7 





| FLYING MORGAN. 


| FFYHIS CELEBRATED HORSE was selected with great care by 

A.L Bryeuam, Esq of Vermont, with the view of improving 
the stock in this State. The first premium on foreign stock wae 
| awarded to him at the first Ohio State Fair at Cincinnati. Heisa 
beautiful dark cheenut color; will be six years old the 20th day of 
June next. He was sired by Putnam Morgan ; he by Burbank Mo» 
gan, and he by the Original Morgan, raised and owned by Justix 
Moraan, of Randolph, Vermont. His dam was sired by Putnam 
Morgan ; his grand dam by American Eclipse. For speed, beauty, 
| action and endurance, he cannot be surpassed. It is admitted by 
| good judges that he shows more of the Morgan blood than any other 
horse in the State; he being the form and color of the Origin»l Mor- 
gan. His balf brother sold in this city last fall for two thousand do} 
lars It is not uncommon for colts of his stock, at six months old, to 
sell for one huhdred dollars. 

Fiy1nc Morcan will stand at THompson’s Livery Stable, (Gra- 
zigr’s old stand.) on Sugar Alley. Terms by agreement. Those 
wishing to improve and raise valuable stock, will tind it tor their in- 
| terest to call and see him. c. H. GOBS. 

P, 8.—I will pay ten dollars premium for the best Morgan colt, and 
five dollars for the second best, sired by Flying Morgan, which shall 
be exhibited at the third Franklin County Fair, in 1853. 

May 15, 1852. C. H. G. 


VERMONT MORGANS. 


HAVE two or three of the above celebrated stock of Stallions for 
sale; they were brought from Vermont the past winter, and are 
from the best stock of Morgan Horses. 
One of them will stand the present season, at the stable of Hon. 
H. Rarey, in Groveport. Any information with regard to these 
| horses, or any of the stock, can be had by addressing me at Granville, 
Ohio. Lexpect to return to Vermont about the let of August next, 
| and will attendto any business relating to horses or other stock in 
\ that State, that may be entrusted to me. GES. 
| April 15, 1852. — tf. 
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